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THE 

LITTLE  MUSEUM  KEEPERS. 


CHAPTER  I 
AUNT  PRUE. 

IT  was  so  fine  a  spring  morning  that  the  sun, 
besides  shining  on  the  green  slopes  of  the 
Cheshire  Hills,  and  on  those  of  Mole  Cop,  on  the 
borders  of  Staffordshire,  lighted  pleasantly  the 
many-windowed  cotton-mills  about  Stockport. 
Yet  brightly  as  it  shone  within  the  great  rooms, 
and  on  their  whirling  machinery,  its  cheery 
influence  was  still  more  visible  when  the  mill- 
hands,  "knocking-off "  for  breakfast,  poured  forth 
into  the  adjacent  streets  and  lanes. 
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Amongst  the  older  hands  who  passed  down  the 
cindery  road  from  the  great  gates  of  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  mills,  was  a  decent  middle-ageci 
man.  He  was  unusually  sickly-looking  even  for 
a  mill-hand,  and  his  slow  step  was  fast  leaving 
him  behind  the  rest,  when  he  was  addressed  by 
a  respectable  old  woman  who  had  approached 
from  an  opposite  direction.  She  called  him  by 
the  name  of  John  Fulwood,  and  asked  after 
his  health.  He  replied  in  a  low  voice :  "  I  am 
passing  away,  neighbour,  and  without  regret, 
except  as  regards  my  little  lad  Joe,  and  some 
relations  I  have  in  Derbyshire."  At  this  the 
old  woman  shook  her  head,  and,  not  unmoved, 
remarked,  "That  he  should  not  have  married 
so  slatternly  and  idle  a  woman  as  the  widow 
he  took  for  his  second  wife ;  for  when  he 
brought  her  home  he  had,  as  all  his  neighbours 
knew,  a  house  full  of  good  furniture,  a  cupboard 
full  of  food,  and  a  good  deposit  in  the  savings- 
bank.  Now,  things  were  very  different/' 

He  might  have  said  they  were — that  his  wife 
would  neither  work  abroad  nor  at  home,  that  the 
shop-debts  she  had  contracted  were  many,  and 
that  she  wasted  the  best  part  of  his  earnings 
in  useless  finery — but  he  was  interrupted 
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by  the  heavy  patter  of  wooden  clogs,  and  an 
instant  after  a  small  hand  was  thrust  into 
his,  and  a  young  voice  whispered :  "  Father ! 
I  Ve  got  the  groundsel  for  Speckle  !  See — it 
was  in  one  of  the  lads'  gardens,  a  bit  from  here, 
but  I  ain't  been  long."  As  the  young  voice 
thus  spoke,  the  father  glanced  down  upon  a 
little  fellow  of  about  ten  years  old,  whose  eyes 
were  very  bright,  kindly,  and  intelligent,  though 
his  face  was  pale,  and  his  dress  betokened 
great  poverty.  But  the  reply  was  only  a  sor- 
rowful smile,  and  a  reminder  that  if  they  did 
not  hasten  home,  there  would  be  no  breakfast. 
Thus  warned,  the  boy  ran  onward,  and  was  soon 
followed  by  his  father. 

In  a  little  narrow  street  hard  by,  Joe  opened 
a  house-door,  and  entered  a  squalid  kitchen, 
where  there  was  a  wasteful  fire,  a  steaming 
kettle,  but  no  comfortable  breakfast  prepared; 
for  the  lazy  slatternly  mistress,  having  refreshed 
herself  with  the  morning's  meal,  had  pushed 
back  the  littered  breakfast-table  towards  the 
wall,  and  with  her  feet  thrust  into  the  cindery 
hearth,  sat  reading  an  old  newspaper.  A  dirty 
undressed  child  played  near  her,  and  a  great 
hulking  boy,  six  years  at  least  older  than  Joe, 
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lounged  on  the  window-sill,  though  she  took 
heed  of  neither. 

Looking  up  as  he  entered  at  a  bird-cage 
hanging  by  the  window,  Joe  saw  at  once 
by  the  open  door  that  it  was  empty.  His 
trouble  was  great  and  instantaneous,  and  being 
sure  as  to  who  had  wrought  this  mischief,  he 
seized  the  hand  of  the  idle  boy. 

"  Dick/'  he  asked  in  a  voice  of  agony,  "  what 
hast  thee  done  wi'  Speckle  ? " 

"  I  know  naught  of  *im ;  I  ope't  the  door  a 
bit  ago,  and  he  flew  out !  That 's  all." 

"All — all!"  repeated  poor  Joe.  "If  father 
hadn't  said  I  was  never  to  touch  thee,  I  'd  whip 
thee,  that  I  would!"  Thus  venting  his  deep 
anger,  poor  Joe  was  rushing  to  the  door  to  seek 
his  favourite,  when  it  was  opened  by  a  kindly 
neighbour,  who  having  caught  the  bird  by  her 
chamber-window,  brought  it  home  with  a  word 
of  caution  as  to  its  safer  keeping.  She  then 
addressed  Mrs  Fulwood  as  to  her  cruelty  in 
permitting  her  "great  lad"  to  spoil  poor  Joey's 
few  pleasures,  as  he  did  day  by  day. 

The  answer  is  a  saucy  one,  as  might  be 
expected. 

"  Well,  well,  Kitty  Fulwood,  for  thy  husband's 
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sake  I  won't  quarrel  with  tliee.  There 's  a 
day  of  reckoning  for  all  our  deeds,  and  thine 
is  near  at  hand."  So  saying,  and  sweeping 
her  indignant  glances  round  the  sordid,  dirty, 
shamefully-neglected  home,  the  neighbour 
withdrew. 

Scarcely  was  she  gone,  than  Fulwood  entered. 
In  silence  he  drew  the  table  into  the  middle  of 
the  room,  but  finding  from  the  dirty  crockery, 
and  the  nearly  exhausted  kettle  on  the  hob, 
that  his  wife  had  already  breakfasted,  he  natu- 
rally asked  the  reason  why. 

"  Why  !  because  we  wanted  ours." 

He  said  no  more,  but  pouring  what  water 
there  was  upon  the  tea-leaves,  he  sat  down  and 
called  to  Joe  to  make  haste — for  the  little 
fellow,  with  his  eyes  yet  scarcely  dry,  was  still 
comforting  Speckle  with  chirps  and  tender 
words.  But  when  breakfast  began,  neither 
butter  nor  sugar  was  to  be  seen;  and  only  a 
few  spoonfuls  of  sky-blue  milk  remained  in  the 
handless  jug. 

"  Missis,"  asked  .John,  "  where  Js  the  sugar  ? 
There  was  plenty  i'  the  b&sin  last  night,  it 's 
hard  for  a  man  who 's  been  at  work  since  five 
o'clock  to  sit  down  to  a  breakfast  such  as  this. 
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There  was  a  day  when  I 'd  a  clean  hearth, 
a  cheerful  face,  and  a  good  meal  to  welcome 
me/' 

"It's  a  pity  thee  hadn't  'em  now,  for  I  hear 
enough  of  'em.  As  to  sugar,  thy  lad  can  run  to 
the  shop  and  get  more ;  for  little  Nell  takes  a 
deal  in  her  sops,  and  Dick,  poor  fellow,  ain't 
much  of  a  stomach  for  breakfast  if  his  bread 
ain't  plastered  wi'  butter." 

"  Give  Joe  a  shilling,  and  he  can  run." 

"  I  ain't  one.  I M  to  borrow  to  pay  Price  the 
tailor  for  mending  Dick's  jacket." 

"Borrow!  Why  the  'd  thirty  shillings  on 
Saturday  noon,  and  this  is  Tuesday." 

<:  I  know  it..  But  a  woman  must  have  a  few 
things  i'  th'  way  o?  dress.  There  was  a  love  o' 
a  shawl  at  Dickerses  for  only  fifteen  shillings, 
so  I  bought  it;  and  there  was  o  bonnet  to  do 
up,  for  I  be  going  to  Manchester  wi'  Mary 
Simmons  and  her  mother  to-morrow." 

No  answer  was  made  to  this  communication, 
only  as  the  father  cut  the  dry  bread  and  handed 
a  slice  to  his  little  lad,  it  was  plain  to  see  how 
his  tenderness  had  deepened ;  and  when  little 
Nell  came  climbing  his  knee  a  minute  after,  to 
shew  him  her  battered  dolly,  he  showered  kisses 
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on  her  pretty  face,  and  by  this  means  hid  the 
springing  tears  of  tenderness  and  misery. 

At  this  moment  a  postman  knocked  at  the 
door,  a  letter  was  delivered,  and  Fulwood  saw 
hy  the  superscription,  that  it  was  from  his 
brother  Reuben,  in  Derbyshire.  His  wife,  with 
her  usual  rudeness,  strove  to  snatch  it  off  the 
table,  but  he  retained  it,  opened  it,  and  there 
dropped  out  a  little  printed  paper.  As  he  read 
the  letter,  it  was  plain  to  see  that  its  burden 
was  sorrowful. 

"  Missis/'  he  said  presently,  and  without 
noticing  the  gross  act  of  rudeness  just  perpe- 
trated, "  my  old  mother  be  very  bad,  and  I 
must  go  into  Darbysheer  to-day.  Joe 's  to  go 
too,  for  the  poor  soul  pines  to  see  her  little  lad 
"afore  she  dies." 

"  Joe  go !  they  "11  never  part  wi'  him  i'  th' 
mill.  Mr  Fisher,  the  manager,  11  never  hearken 
to  that.  Thee  can  go,  for  I  suppose  there  '11  be 
something  to  be  got  when  the  old  woman's  dead. 
She 's  been  a  careful  body,  and  her  furniture,  as 
I  once  saw,  is  really  nice." 

"  If  it  is,  it 's  Reuben's  right.  He 's  supported 
her  ever  since  sorrow  and  sickness  fell  on  me. 
As  to  Joe,  he  shall  go,  for  I'll  never  stand 
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against  my  good  old  mother's  wish.  What's 
more,  the  lad's  been  sickly  of  late,  and  a 
holiday  '11  do  him  good." 

"  Ay !  I  daresay  everything 's  good  for 
him.  But  where 's  the  money  to  come  from, 
master  ? " 

"  Here 's  a  post-office  order  for  a  pound,  Kitty, 
and  thou  canst  have  part.  But  I  must  be  going, 
so  if  thou  'It  get  a  shirt  apiece  ready  for  me  and 
the  lad,  why" 

Pretending,  however,  not  to  hear  him,  the 
woman  snatched  up  her  child,  and  hurried  away 
to  the  chamber  above,  whilst  Fulwood,  accus- 
tomed to  her  bad  behaviour,  went  forth  in  silence 
from  his  miserable  home.  He  was  soon  followed 
by  Joe,  who  meanwhile  had  fastened  Speckle 
safely  in  his  cage.  This  was  left  with  the  kindly 
neighbour,  and  together  he  and  his  father 
reached  the  mill.  Here  the  former  sought 
the  manager,  who — precise,  sententious,  stern — 
gravely  listened  whilst  Fulwood  spoke. 

"  You  can  find  substitutes  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  and  the  mill-hand  proceeded  to 
explain. 

"  Let  them  come  in  at  once.  I  will  depend 
upon  you,  Fulwood.  Both  of  you  be  back  as 
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soon  as  you  can.  We  cannot  spare  our  best 
hands.  Good-day ! " 

Saying  this,  the  manager  unlocked  a  door 
beside  him ;  stepped  into  a  recess  like  a  well, 
the  bottom  of  which  was  a  lift ;  blew  his 
dangling  whistle ;  and  in  a  moment  more  was 
on  the  third-floor  of  the  gigantic  building. 

When  those  who  were  to  take  his  and  his 
little  lad's  place  had  been  despatched  to  the 
mill,  Fulwood  laid  his  hand  on  Joe's  shoulder. 

"As  I've  got  to  go  to  the  doctor  and  the 
post-office,  and  then  back  to  that  woman,  it 's  no 
use  thee  staying,  Joey.  So  run  home,  get  thee 
a  clean  shirt  if  thee  can,  tie  Speckle's  cage  in 
a  harikercher,  and  then  make  thy  way  to  old 
Prue.  She  will  put  thee  in  th'  Sunday's  suit  she 
bought  for  thee,  wash  thee,  and  be  the  loving 
mother  she  ever  is  to  thee.  Tell  her  of  our  going 
into  Derbyshire,  and  why,  and  meet  me  at  the 
railway-station  at  three  o'clock,  if  thee  canst. 
Now,  good-bye,  my  lad  ;  take  care  o'  Speckle  and 
thyself,  for  father  loves  thee  very  tenderly/' 
Thus  saying,  he  gave  Joe  his  only  sixpence,  and 
hurried  onward. 

When  the  boy  reached  home,  he  found  the 
door  locked ;  but  the  kindly  neighbour,  who  took 
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care  of  Speckle,  came  forth,  and  told  him  that 
the  woman  had  gone  out  for  the  day,  taken  the 
key,  and  left  little  Nell  at  play  with  the  other 
children.  Passionately  fond  of  his  little  half- 
sister,  Joe  sought  her  in  the  yard  common  to 
that  side  of  the  street,  and  there,  dirty  and 
neglected,  he  found  her  amidst  a  score  of  chil- 
dren. But  the  moment  she  saw  the  boy,  she 
ran  forward,  and  clung  to  him. 

"  Go,  go  wi'  Joe ! "  she  said  to  him,  as  he 
lifted  her  in  his  arms. 

"  No,  not  now,  deary  ;  Joey  is  going  too  far 
for  little  Nell ;  but  he  '11  bring  her  home  a  red 
apple." 

"  No  !  go  now — go  to  Aunt  Prue."  As  she 
said  this,  the  poor  child  put  her  arms  about 
her  brother's  neck,  and  nestling  her  face  to  his, 
kissed  it  with  baby  fondness.  It  would  have 
added  much  to  the  pleasure  of  Joe's  holiday 
could  he  have  taken  her ;  but  as  this  was  im- 
possible, he  had  to  promise  her  a  little  journey 
another  time.  Not  liking  such  a  compromise, 
little  Nell  wept  bitterly ;  and  she  was  weeping, 
as  he  himself  was,  when  he  set  her  down  and 
stole  away,  for  the  finest  thread  of  love  bound 
their  childish  hearts  together. 
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Meanwhile,  the  good  neighbour  had  tied 
Speckle's  cage  in  a  handkerchief,  and  cut  Joe  a 
thick  slice  of  bread  and  butter,  so  that  when  he 
had  taken  these,  and  thanked  her,  he  prepared 
to  go.  But  some  young  ladies,  daughters  of  the 
rich  mill-owner  for  whom  Fulwood  and  his  boy 
worked,  having  meanwhile  entered  the  house, 
they  stayed,  and  speaking  to  him,  inquired 
after  his  father ;  and  hearing  presently  of  Joe's 
little  journey  into  Derbyshire,  they  kindly  gave 
him  a  shilling,  and  wished  him  a  safe  return. 

"And,  lad,"  said  the  kindly  neighbour,  as 
she  lets  him  forth,  "  give  my  love  to  Aunt  Prue. 
Tell  her,  me  and  the  master  will  be  looking  in 
on  her  when  the  days  be  a  bit  longer.  And 
take  care  o'  Speckle,  little  one ;  thy  mother 
reared  it  for  thee,  the  very  summer  she 
died." 

Joe's  joy  was  unbounded,  and  his  perplexity 
as  to  the  disposal  of  the  shilling  most  amazing. 
Tarts  and  cakes,  whips  and  balls,  knives  and 
bird-cages,  passed  mentally  before  him.  But  his 
visions  of  its  expansive  power  ended  presently 
in  sober  reality,  for  he  invested  sixpence  in  two 
ounces  of  the  best  black  tea,  as  a  present 
to  Aunt  Prue,  a  penny  in  a  sponge-cake  for 
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Speckle,  and  threepence  in  a  small  basket  for 
a  little  friend  in  Derbyshire.  There  was  thus 
twopence  left,  and  this  he  hoarded  carefully  in 
order  to  buy  Nell  a  little  doll  on  his  return. 

His  brief  railway  journey  was  soon  at  an  end  ; 
and  now,  as  noon  was  at  its  loveliest,  he  crossed 
a  stile,  and  entered  upon  sloping  fields,  bathed 
in  all  the  glory  of  the  April  sun.  Millions  of 
primroses  decked  the  mossied  hedge-banks ;  the 
lark  was  far  tip  in  the  blue  sky,  singing  her 
sweet  songs  of  gladness ;  and  on  the  budding 
sprays  of  hedge  and  tree,  other  little  birds 
twittered  and  hopped  to  and  fro.  That  Speckle 
might  enjoy  this,  he  uncovered  the  cage,  swung 
it  across  his  shoulder  on  a  stick  he  took  from 
the  hedge ;  and  thus  feeling  the  fresh  breeze, 
and  hearing  his  fellows  in  leaf  and  tree,  Speckle 
sweetly  joined  the  little  choristers. 

The  fields  sloped  down  to  a  little  river,  which 
would  have  been  pretty  enough  had  its  water 
been  clear;  but,  miles  away,  it  passed  by  the 
great  dye-works  of  Macclesfield ;  and  though  it 
had  come  since  then  through  moor,  and  meadow, 
and  ploughed  land,  it  was  still  of  inky  black- 
ness. Yet,  in  the  heart  of  the  poor  lad,  this 
little  river,  the  tall  flight  of  stone-steps  which 
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led  up  to  the  bridge,  the  old  gray  bridge  itself, 
and  the  tree-shadowed  hill  beyond,  had  each  its 
dear  memory.  For  across,  and  up  and  down,  he 
had,  in  happy  days  now  gone,  been  cradled  in 
a  loving  mother's  arms. 

Once  up  the  hill,  he  had  a  narrow  road  before 
him,  paved  with  great  stones,  as  is  common  in 
Cheshire.  Here  the  hedgerows  were  still  more 
golden  with  primroses,  and  the  orchard  boughs 
began  to  shew  their  pinky  blossoms.  As  the 
road  wound  onwards,  it  was  widened  by  deep 
margins  of  the  softest  turf,  broken  here  and 
there  by  gorse  and  thorn-bushes,  as  also  by 
deep,  dark,  lichen-covered  pools ;  picturesque 
enough  to  the  eye  on  a  sunny  morn  like  this, 
but  dangerous  to  man  and  horse  when  nights 
were  dark,  and  storms  of  wind  and  snow  swept 
wild  across  the  country. 

Passing  through  a  village  street,  inhabited  by 
weavers,  as  could  be  heard  by  the  monotonous 
click  of  the  shuttle,  he  crossed  some  fields,  and 
thence  into  a  picturesque  grassy  lane.  An 
orchard  and  garden  bordered  it  on  either  side ; 
and  where  the  end  opened  into  a  wide  farm-yard, 
stood  a  quaint  old-fashioned  house,  literally 
embowered  in  ivy  and  overshadowing  elm-trees, 
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and  with  its  roof  stretching  out  at  the  rear  into 
a  long,  low  gable,  dipping,  deep-eaved,  to  the 
solitary  fields.  Poultry,  calves,  and  pigs  wandered 
about  the  sunny  steading,  and  a  woman  stood 
churning  in  the  shadow  of  the  porch.  But 
avoiding  the  front  of  the  house,  and  passing 
into  the  garden  at  the  side,  Joe  went  by  the 
gable  at  the  rear.  This  was  lighted  by  a  very 
long,  many-paned  window,  the  lower  sash  of 
which  was  raised,  so  that  the  monotonous 
sound  of  a  shuttle  could  be  heard,  and  with 
it  some  feeble  voice  singing.  Joe  listened, 
coaxed  the  cat,  tucked  up  on  the  window-ledge, 
peeped  in,  and  saw  his  old  Aunt  Prue  singing 
and  weaving  as  she  always  was. 

When  he  opened  a  door  and  entered  the  room, 
the  old  woman,  as  soon  as  she  perceived  him, 
dropped  her  shuttle,  and  lifted  her  hands. 

"Bless  my  heart,  my  dear,  nothing  th' 

matter?  Father  not" She  could  say  no 

more,  her  agitation  was  so  great. 

"  No,  aunt — father  ain't  worse,  nor  ain't  better ; 
but  he  'd  a  letter  from  Uncle  Reuben  this  morn, 
to  say  grandmother  be  ill,  so  he  must  come 
and  bring  me.  So  father 's  got  leave,  and  " 

"A   holiday  '11    do    thee  much   good,    lad/' 
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slie  interrupted;  "for  thy  poor  pale  face  has 
haunted  my  eyes  ever  since  I  saw  it  last.  But 
come,  let  me  kiss  thee ;  let  me  hang  Speckle  i' 
th'  sun,  where  the  cat  can't  harm  him.  And 
eh,  dear !  to  think  I  've  got  an  apple-dumpling 
for  dinner.  Week-a-days,  I  generally  have  a  cup 
o'  tea  and  a  bit  o'  bread ;  but  this  morn  some- 
thing in  my  heart  said  to  me :  '  Prue,  make  thee 
an  apple-dumpling ;'  and  certainly,  so  I  did ! 
It'll  soon  be  ready/'  Then  embracing  the 
boy  tenderly,  she  rose,  hung  Speckle's  cage 
upon  a  far-up  nail  beside  the  casement,  and 
bustled  about  like  the  good  and  happy  spirit 
which  she  was. 

It  was  plain  to  see  that  this  room  was  old 
Prue's  sole  dwelling ;  but  it  was  very  large,  for 
it  ran  the  whole  width  of  the  house.  Of  its 
windows,  one  looked  into  the  great  garden,  the 
other  towards  the  breezy  fields,  and  the  loom 
and  a  bed  filled  up  a  considerable  space.  But 
the  room  was  daintily  clean,  airy,  and  sunny ; 
and  quaint  old  pieces  of  shining  furniture,  as 
well  as  divers  knickknacks  shewed  that  poor 
old  Prue  had  not  always  been  so  low  in  her 
estate  as  then. 

"Lad,"  she  said,  as  she  laid  a  snowy  cloth 
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upon  a  small  round  table  by  the  fire,  "  what  '11 
father  do  for  means  to  be  travelling  wi'  ?" 

"  Why,  Uncle  Reuben  sent  him  an  order  for  a 
sovereign ;  but  then  there 's  his  coat  to  get,  and 
money  to  leave  wi1  mother ' 

"Mother!"  she  interrupted  sternly.  "I've 
told  thee  before  never  to  call  that  woman  by 
that  holy  name.  She  ain't  thy  mother;  for 
if  she  were,  thee  wouldn't  be  as  dear  to  the 
heart  of  old  Prue  as  thou  art.  The  lazy  spend- 
thrift !  has  she  shewn  her  motherhood  by  getting 
thee  even  a  decent  shirt  ready  ?" 

"Nay,  when  I  went  home,  she'd  locked  the 
door  and  was  gone.  And  this  very  morn,  Dick 
had  let  out  Speckle,  so  that " 

"  There — I  want  to  hear  no  more  of  'em ;  bad 
they  do,  and  bad '11  come  on  'em.  /  ha'  get 
a  shirt  for  thee,  my  dear !  Since  thou  came  wi' 
such  a  ragged  one  last  time,  I  have  sat  a  bit 
by  my  candle  o'  nights,  and  made  thee  two,  as 
nice  as  a  lad  like  thee  can  need.  After  dinner, 
I  '11  wash  and  comb  thee,  and  turn  thee  out  a 
credit  to  the  decent  folks  thee  come  on.  But 
the  time  be  nigh  at  hand  when  thou  must  do 
thy  own  part,  Joey.  Thou  art  but  a  poor  lad, 
low  in  the  world,  and  wi'  friends  that  can  do 
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little  more  than  love  tliee ;  but  if  thou  'It  rest 
on  thy  own  right  hand,  and  trust  in  thy  Great 
Father,  thou  may  make  a  place  for  thyself — 
worthy  and  sure." 

Thus  ending  her  little  sermon,  she  kissed  her 
boy  again,  and  gave  him  a  nice  dinner.  Then 
whilst  she  cleared  away,  he  ran  about  the  home- 
stead and  fields.  There  were  some  pretty  calves 
to  see,  and  a  brood  of  early  ducks,  whilst  in  the 
croft  behind  the  orchard  were  a  score  of  ewes 
•with  their  pretty  little  snowy  lambkins  beside 
them.  The  little  lambs  bleat  softly,  and  each  ' 
mother  answered  loudly,  "  Bah,  bah  ! "  for  we 
may  be  quite  sure. that,  like  the  old  mother- 
sheep  in  the  nursery-song,  she  thought  him — 

Her  dear  little  darling ;  her  heart's  delight. 

These  sights  over,  Joe  ran  off  with  the  farmer's 
children  to  look  for  birds'  nests,  and  he  was 
mounted  high  up  in  a  tree  when  his  aunt's 
angry  voice  was  heard  summoning  him.  When 
he  reached  the  house,  a  lecture  awaited  him  on 
the  sin  of  bird-nesting;  then  followed  a  great 
purification,  and  a  rather  rough  one,  as  Joe 
mentally  considered,  for  Aunt  Prue,  in  her  zeal 
for  cleanliness,  pinched  his  ears,  scrubbed  his 
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face,  roughly  combed  his  hair,  and  put  soap  in 
his  eyes  ;  but  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional 
wince,  and  "Oh!  oh!"  he  submitted  to  his 
martyrdom  quietly,  and  had  his  reward  when 
he  stood  in  his  neat  suit,  and  received  her 
congratulations. 

"  There,  lad !  thou  dost  look  like  thy  mother's 
son  now,  and  no  disgrace  to  thy  kin  in  Derby- 
shire/1 Then  presently  she  added,  when  she 
had  turned  her  face  towards  the  sunny  window : 
"But  thee'st  best  be  going,  for  there's  four 
miles  for  thee  to  walk." 

"Thou It  take  care  o'  Speckle,  aunt?" 

"  Ay,  dear ;  thou  shalt  find  him  like  a  winter- 
robin  when  thou  comest  back." 

So  when  she  had  kissed  him  again  and  again, 
so  warm  and  loving  was  her  noble  heart,  she 
watched  her  lad  to  the  door,  and  so  up  the  lane 
Meanwhile,  he  had  hidden  the  tea  where  he 
knew  she  would  easily  find  it ;  and  thus,  as  he 
crossed  the  fields,  and  heard  once  more  her 
shuttle,  and  Speckle  singing  in  the  golden  sun, 
he  thought  of  her  steaming  kettle,  and  the 
pleasant  cup  that  would  just  now  cheer  her. 
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CHAPTER    II 

THE  MOORS. 

PARTLY  by  railway,  and  partly  by  walking,  for 
their  means  were  very  scant,  Fulwood  and  his 
boy  reached  about  noon  the  following  day  the 
pretty  village  where  the  former  was  born  and 
reared.  It  was  seated  far  amidst  the  Peak, 
where  deep  valleys  and  gray  moorlands  hemmed 
it  in.  It  was  so  built  on  the  edge  of  a  hill,  that 
a  portion  of  its  gardens,  crofts,  and  orchards 
sloped  down  the  steep  declivity,  whilst  a  pretty 
stream,  flowing  from  the  moorlands  above,  dashed 
over  the  limestone  crags  into  the  deep  valley 
below.  It  was  a  very  picturesque,  quaint  old 
village ;  and  with  the  sun  shining  on  it  as  it 
did  that  morning,  its  gardens,  its  bee-hives, 
its  early  flowers  added  their  own  charm  to  the 
sweet  picture. 

The  house-door  standing  open,  Fulwood  was 
met  on  the  threshold  by  his  kind  brother 
Reuben,  and  by  Dorothy,  a  farmer's  daughter, 
who  was  engaged  to  marry  him.  Her  home  was 
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a  few  miles  away,  but  with  great  goodness  she 
had  come  hither  to  nurse  the  poor  old  mother  in 
her  great  extremity.  After  warmly  greeting 
John  and  his  little  son,  they  led  them  in,  and 
presently  to  the  great  chamber  upstairs,  where 
the  aged  woman  lay  in  bed.  The  shadows  of 
approaching  death  were  already  on  her  face,  but 
life  seemed  renewed  again  at  the  sight  of  her 
beloved  son.  Tenderly  she  clung  to  him, 
fondly  she  kissed  him ;  so  deep  was  her  great 
human  love,  as  to  seem  as  if  they  never 
had  been  parted  for  a  single  day.  Yet  she 
guessed  his  great  sorrows ;  her  sight  was  not  so 
dim  but  what  she  saw  his  pallid  deathlike  face, 
and  she  seemed  to  know  intuitively  that  their 
days  were  alike  numbered.  But  he  cheered  her, 
let  her  know  the  worst  of  nothing,  told  her 
about  his  little  Nell,  and  said  kind  things  of 
Joe,  whose  hand  she  held,  and  whose  face  she 
so  tenderly  kissed.  Presently,  when  she  was 
fatigued,  the  men  and  Joe  went  down  stairs ; 
and  when  the  latter  had  eaten  his  dinner,  he  ran 
off  to  see  the  neighbours,  and  then  down  the 
valley  to  the  brook,  where  with  some  other  boys 
he  fished  till  day  was  ended.  He  would  much 
rather  have  been  with  his  old  playmate  Lucy ; 
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but  his  father  had  whispered  to  him  that  his 
uncle,  or  good  Dorothy,  might  think  it  unkind 
if  he  went  too  far  from  home  on  the  day  of 
coming;  but  that  if  his  grandmother  was  no 
worse  on  the  morrow,  he  should  take  the  whole 
day  for  a  visit  to  his  little  favourite. 

As  this  happened  to  be  the  case,  Joe  set  off 
directly  after  breakfast,  with  the  little  basket  in 
his  hand,  and  with  a  plum-cake  which  Dorothy 
had  given  him,  tied  up  in  a  handkerchief.  He 
had  learned  that  Lucy  was  now  an  orphan,  for, 
already  motherless,  she  had  in  the  course  of 
the  previous  winter  lost  her  father,  a  thriftless, 
ruined  country  gentleman,  who  was  content 
to  live  upon  the  charity  of  rich  relations  rather 
than  work.  As  these,  at  the  time  he  died, 
had  been  sufficiently  annoyed  with  him,  they 
refused  to  aid  his  pretty  child,  and  she  must 
have  gone  to  the  workhouse  but  for  the  good-- 
ness of  an  old  exciseman,  who — living  retired 
on  a  pension,  and  occupying  part  of  a  pretty 
mill,  about  a  mile  from  the  village — took  the 
orphan  in,  and  adopted  her.  So  to  this  old 
water-mill  Joe  bent  his  steps. 

Taking  the  direction  Reuben  had  pointed  out, 
he  wound  down  by  a  hilly  road  into  a  deep 
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valley,  where  the  sun  shone  with  its  fullest 
power,  and  through  which  flowed  the  most 
shallow  and  crystal  of  mountain-brooks.  A 
broad  margin  of  the  fairest  turf  bordered  it  on 
either  side,  whilst,  sloping  upwards,  the  bare 
bold  crags  rose  hundreds  of  feet  into  the  air. 

After  running  some  distance  along  this  pretty 
valley,  Joe  came  in  sight  of  the  old  water-mill, 
at  the  rear  of  which  was  a  pass  through  the  rocks 
to  the  highway  above.  He  had  to  cross  the 
dam  to  reach  the  mill,  and  here,  at  the  door  of 
the  thatched  house,  which  formed  part  of  it,  he 
found  a  pony  tethered ;  an  old  side-saddle  was 
on  its  back,  the  seat  of  which  was  made  more 
soft  by  a  coat  spread  over  it. 

When  Joe  had  tapped  at  the  door,  it  was 
opened  by  a  little  girl  of  about  eight  years  old. 
"  Oh !  uncle,  uncle/'  she  called,  as  she  ran  glee- 
fully back  into  the  interior  of  a  very  wide  old 
kitchen,  "  here 's  Joey  come  to  see  us  !  He  is 
the  boy  that  used  to  be  so  good  to  me  when 
papa  left  me  so  often  alone.  May  he  come  in  ? 
he 's  such  a  good  boy  !  " 

"  To  be  sure  he  may !  Any  one  who  was  good 
to  so  desolate  a  creature  as  tliee  is  welcome/' 

Thus  encouraged,  Lucy  ran  back  to  the  door  to 
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welcome  Joey  in  the  most  cordial  manner,  and 
she  was  followed  by  the  exciseman,  who  was  a 
decent-looking  old  man,  ready  dressed,  as  it 
seemed,  to  go  out ;  as  was  also  the  little  girl. 

"I'm  glad  to  see  thee,  my  boy,"  he  said. 
"Lucy's  been  with  me  since  the  winter,  and 
will  stay  on,  I  think,  for  she 's  none  else  to  care 
for  her.  It 's  a  poor  sort  of  place  for  one  well- 
born, but  it's  better  than  the  union-house; 
and  as  she 's  took  to  call  me  uncle,  why,  she 
feels  at  home  with  me.  But  we  're  going  out 
to-day :  I  'm  off  to  the  moors,  to  write  some  bits 
of  things  down  for  the  squire,  and  can't  put  it 
off." 

"Mayn't  Joe  go,  uncle?"  whispered  Lucy. 
"  He  '11  be  very  good." 

"  If  the  boy  likes,  though  I  hope  the  squire 
won't  think  I'm  bringing  a  pack  o'  children 
about  him  for  nothing.  He's  a  shy,  precise 
gentleman,  and  doesn't  like  too  many  lookers-on." 

But  Lucy  entreated,  and  Joe  promised  not  to 
go  too  near  the  gentleman ;  so  when  the  old 
man  had  put  his  ink,  note-book,  and  pens  into 
his  pocket,  and  given  the  key  of  his  place  to  the 
miller's  wife,  who  cleaned  and  cooked  for  him, 
he  lifted  Lucy  on  to  the  pony,  and  they  set  off; 
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and  as  the  old  man  was  meditative  and  silent, 
he  in  no  way  disturbed  the  chatter  of  his  little 
company. 

The  rocky  pass  led  up  to  the  highway,  and 
this  again,  continuously  ascending,  soon  brought 
them  to  high  ground  far  above  the  valley. 
Here  they  saw  the  last  habitation,  a  gentleman's 
country-seat ;  thence  diverging  into  a  lane 
hard  by,  it  led  them  through  the  gloom  of  a 
pine-wood,  out  on  to  the  great  gray  moors,  with 
nothing  to  break  their  sterile  monotony  of  aspect 
but  here  and  there,  at  vast  distances,  a  low  stone- 
wall, some  great  hillock,  or  a  flock  of  sheep. 
But  the  sun  shone  out  warmly  and  beautifully, 
tiny  blue  butterflies  were  on  the  wing,  and 
the  wild-bee,  by  its  hum,  told  of  the  little 
nectar-cups  of  honeyed  flowers ;  and  that  even 
here,  where  all  was  wild  and  still,  God  had 
forgotten  nothing  for  the  creatures  whom  He 
loved. 

After  journeying  on  some  time,  they  passed 
through  a  white  gate  set  in  a  low  stone-wall, 
and,  treading  on  the  heathery  sward,  proceeded 
to  a  high  part  of  the  great  moor.  Reaching  it, 
they  found  it  dotted  here  and  there  with  hillocks, 
which,  in  the  intense  greenness  of  their  short, 
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crisp  turf,  glowed  like  emeralds  in  the  sun.  In 
the  midst  of  these  was  a  great  circle,  partially 
covered  with  huge  blocks  of  hewn  stone,  whilst 
round  it  was  a  fosse  or  ditch,  as  prettily  lined 
with  turf  as  the  moor  itself.  Once  the  blocks  had 
stood  on  end,  but  now,  for  many  a  solemn  silent 
century,  they  had  lain  thus  prostrate ;  yet  por- 
tions of  the  granite  stone  shone  as  though  newly 
wrought,  whilst  elsewhere  tiny  pools  of  water 
lay  in  the  hollows,  and  pretty  lichens  lent 
their  hues  of  green.  This  place  is  called  a 
Druidical  temple,  for  here  it  is  supposed  the 
Druids  worshipped  long  ago ;  whilst  in  the 
green  mounds  which  were  scattered  around, 
many  bodies  of  a  people  now  forgotten  were 
interred. 

To  make  some  interesting  searches  into 
one  of  the  ancient  mounds,  several  gentlemen 
were  assembled,  one  of  these  being  the  person 
whom  the  old  exciseman  had  referred  to.  He 
was  a  country  squire  of  great  estate,  learned, 
precise,  and  somewhat  singular,  but  most  bene- 
volent. His  name  was  Cotton,  and  he  lived  at 
an  ancient  place  called  Dove  Hall,  situated  nigh 
the  village  where  Joe's  poor  father  was  born  and 
reared. 
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In  addition  to  this  little  company  were  a 
dozen  or  more  labourers,  who,  at  work  since 
early  dawn  with  pick  and  shovel,  now  paused, 
whilst  Mr  Cotton  and  his  friends  inspected  the 
result  of  their  digging.  For  here  some  skulls 
had  been  carefully  lifted  out  of  the  great  pit ; 
and  there,  on  the  mound  of  excavated  earth,  lay 
other  human  bones,  also  flint  arrow-heads,  stone 
axes,  occasionally  a  bronze  dagger,  and  frag- 
ments of  rude  pottery.  The  business  of  these 
gentlemen  in  this  inspection  was  not  one  of 
vulgar  curiosity ;  they  hoped  to  lend  some  aid 
towards  the  early  history  of  our  country,  when 
man  was  a  mere  savage  wanderer,  killing  the 
beasts  of  the  forest  with  his  flint-tipped  arrows, 
and  painting  his  skin  with  lumps  of  ruddy- 
coloured  ochre. 

Keeping  at  a  distance,  the  children  were  soon 
happily  at  play,  and  not  alone,  for  four  or  five 
clogs  were  their  companions.  Amongst  them  was 
a  very  small,  and  very  fat  pug-dog,  which  Lucy 
told  Joe  was  Mr  Cotton's  favourite.  It  stayed 
with  him  all  day  in  his  study,  it  slept  in  his 
chamber  at  night,  and  though  thus  petted  and 
humoured,  it  never  snarled.  It,  moreover,  took 
to  the  children  greatly.  It  sat  up  to  please 
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them  ;  it  allowed  itself  to  be  dressed  in  a  hand- 
kerchief, and  carried  as  a  baby ;  and  it  skipped 
about  like  a  sprite  when  they  permitted  it.  In 
a  word,  little  Punch  won  the  children's  hearts 
completely,  though  his  face  was  ugly,  and  his 
body  as  round  as  a  barrel. 

The  afternoon  was  still  in  its  beauty,  though 
the  sun  had  begun  to  cast  some  shadows  across 
the  moor,  when  they  were  called  to  dinner  by  the 
servant  who  attended  the  gentlemen.  Approach- 
ing the  recumbent  blocks  of  granite,  they  found 
their  meal  set  daintily  forth  on  one  of  them ; 
and  here  unobserved,  for  the  labourers  were  again 
at  work,  and  the  gentlemen  seated  at  no  great 
distance  smoking  their  cigars,  they  chatted  and 
looked  about  them,  and  enjoyed  their  little 
feast  of  tart  and  cakes  and  other  niceties.  For 
some  of  the  gentlemen  riding  hither  in  a  gig, 
and  others  on  horseback,  the  groom  had  fol- 
lowed in  a  dog-cart,  and  thus  brought  hampers 
filled  with  cold  meat,  bottles  of  wine  and  beer, 
and  other  necessaries  for  dinner.  Led  by  their 
pretty  meal  to  talk  about  it,  Lucy  told  Joe 
much  about  Dove  Hall,  for  the  old  exciseman 
went  often  thither ;  and  thus  he  heard  about 
old  Molly,  the  cook  and  housekeeper,  and 
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her  famous  pastry;  about  old  Simon  Toft, 
her  husband,  who  was  gardener ;  and  about 
Peggy,  her  sister,  who  was  the  most  precise  of 
housemaids. 

They  had  finished,  and  were  running  off  again 
to  play,  when,  approaching  nearer  the  great 
mound  of  earth  than  they  had  hitherto  done, 
Joe's  eye  was  attracted  by  some  little  glittering 
object  which  lay  amidst  the  scattered  earth. 
Picking  it  up,  he  saw  it  was  a  lozenge-shaped 
bead  of  jet ;  so  supposing  it  to  have  come  out  of 
the  excavation,  he  ran  round  and  handed  it  to 
one  of  the  labourers.  A  moment  after,  a  great 
shout  was  raised,  the  murmur  of  the  gentlemen's 
voices  followed,  and  Joe  was  presently  called 
and  rewarded  with  half-a-crown ;  for  he  had 
thus  had  the  good-luck  to  find  the  centre-bead 
of  a  necklace  for  which  the  labourers  had  been 
on  the  look-out  since  noon. 

But  scarcely  had  the  children  moved  away, 
than  their  joy  was  turned  into  sorrow  by  a  great 
and  sudden  cry  of  pain ;  not  a  human  cry,  but 
the  piteous  lament  of  an  animal  in  pain.  Run- 
ning to  see  what  could  be  the  matter,  they  found 
that  poor  little  Punch  had  just  had  its  fore-leg 
cut  nearly  in  two  by  one  of  the  labourers' 
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shovels.  The  old  exciseman  had  raised  the 
little  creature  in  his  arms,  and  was  trying  to  still 
its  piteous  cries,  whilst  its  master,  Mr  Cotton, 
thinking  it  was  dying,  was  in  the  greatest 
possible  distress. 

"  There,  don't  take  on  so,  sir  ! "  said  Swingle  ; 
"  our  doctor,  Mr  Walton,  will  set  the  leg,  and 
Punch  shall  be  your  companion  many  a  day  yet. 
We'll  lose  no  time  either.  You  can't  spare 
William ;  but  the  children  shall  ride  Barrel,  the 
pony,  and  set  off  at  once.  Lucy  knows  the  way, 
and  the  doctor  will  soon  splinter  the  leg  up ; 
and  with  a  little  of  Molly  and  Peggy's  nursing. 
Punch  will  soon  be  well.  There 's  no  fear  for 
the  children,  sir ;  Barrel  will  go  along  the  road 
as  steady  as  the  postman." 

Thus  in  a  few  minutes  were  the  children  on 
their  return  to  the  village,  Lucy  riding  before, 
with  little  Punch,  stretched  tenderly  on  the 
exciseman's  coat,  in  her  arms. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

DOVE  HALL. 

IT  was  a  long  ride  to  the  village,  but  Lucy 
carried  the  dog  so  tenderly,  as  to  cause  it  the 
least  amount  of  pain.  To  this  it  testified  by 
raising  its  head  every  now  and  then  to  caress 
the  pretty  fingers  which  grasped  so  carefully 
its  little  bed.  Indeed,  poor  Punch  was  so  grate- 
ful, good,  and  patient,  as  to  raise  quite  a  flame 
of  love  in  the  hearts  of  both  children.  Occa- 
sionally, as  they  passed  a  wayside  spring,  old 
Barrel  was  stayed  whilst  Joe  dismounted  and 
brought  the  little  fellow  a  drop  of  water  in  the 
palm  of  his  hand ;  and  every  now  and  then  as 
they  jogged  on  and  on,  they  called  him  "  dear/' 
and  "sweet,"  and"  poor  thing/'  to  all  of  which 
pretty  loving  words  Punch  listened  with  little 
pricked-up  ears  and  glistening  eyes,  so  sensible 
was  he  to  the  tones  of  love  and  tenderness. 

Their  little  journey  was  about  half  accom- 
plished, when  they  met  some  children  on  their 
way  home  from  school.  As  Lucy  knew  them,  and 
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as  little  Punch  was  plainly  visible  in  his  pretty 
bed,  they  naturally  stayed  to  look  at  him,  and 
to  hear  the  story  of  his  disaster,  which  greatly 
excited  their  sympathy.  Some  patted  him, 
some  scratched  his  ear,  others  kissed  him,  whilst 
one  little  maid  searched  in  her  satchel  for  a 
piece  of  sweet  cake,  with  which  she  fed  the 
poor  fellow,  for  Punch  was  not  so  ill  but  what 
he  could  enjoy  a  treat  of  this  sort.  By  and  by, 
the  children  took  their  leave,  and  Joe  and 
Lucy  went  onwards. 

Upon  reaching  the  village  and  the  doctor's 
house,  they  knocked  at  the  surgery-door ;  but  it 
was  some  time  before  it  was  opened,  and  then 
by  a  young  lady,  of  whose  kind  face  they  could 
catch  but  imperfect  glimpses  in  the  fading  light 
of  day.  They  told  the  sad  story  of  little 
Punch's  misfortune,  and  pointed  to  his  broken 
leg ;  but  to  their  consternation,  the  young  lady 
said  that  her  papa  had  that  afternoon  been 
called  from  home,  and  might  not  return  till 
morning.  However,  after  a  moment's  con- 
sideration, she  left  them,  and  repairing  to  an 
adjacent  parlour,  the  children  could  hear  her 
talking  to  some  one  with  a  gentle  voice. 

"  I  would  really  try  to  set  the  leg,  Mildred. 
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You  did  that  of  Farmer  Stopping's  dog,  and 
never,  as  your  papa  said,  was  there  a  more 
perfect  cure." 

"  But  this  is  Mr  Cotton's  favourite,  mamma, 
and  if  I  did  wrong,  why  " 

"  We  can  never  do  more  than  our  best,  Mildred, 
let  the  circumstances  be  what  they  may.  Your 
papa  may  not  be  home  till  to-morrow  morning, 
and  meanwhile,  if  the  limb  be  left  unset,  the 
poor  suffering  thing  may  die.  There,  lose  no 
further  time:  let  Susan  take  a  light  into  the 
surgery,  and  see  what  you  can  do.  Meanwhile, 
I  will  speak  to  the  children." 

Joe  and  Lucy  were  therefore  ushered  into  a 
parlour,  where  on  a  sofa  lay  a  lady  with  a  very 
pale  and  pain-stricken  face ;  as  might  be 
expected,  for  she  never  left  her  couch  except 
to  be  carried  to  her  bed  in  an  adjacent  room ; 
for,  owing  to  an  accident  some  years  before,  she 
had  no  use  of  any  of  her  limbs,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  her  hands.  But  she  had  a  sweet 
voice  and  loving  manner,  and  making  Joe  and 
Lucy  sit  down  beside  her,  she  listened  to  the 
adventures'  of  the  day,  and  to  all  which  had 
befallen  little  Punch.  She  then  asked  Joe  his 
name,  and  when  she  heard  it,  she  was  interested, 
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for  she  knew  his  grandmother,  and  recollected 
his  father  very  well. 

When  all  was  ready,  little  Punch  was  carried 
into  the  surgery,  where,  whilst  cherry-cheeked 
Susan  held  the  candle,  and  exclaimed:  "Lawks!" 
"  Deary  me  ! "  and,  "  Who  would  ha"  thought  it ! " 
Miss  Mildred  sponged  the  poor  little  leg  with 
tepid  water,  put  the  broken  bone  together 
tenderly  and  carefully,  then  bound  it  with  strips 
of  plaster,  then  over  these  she  put  tiny  wooden 
splinters,  and  wound  round  the  whole  a  narrow 
bandage  very  carefully,  just  as  she  had  seen  her 
papa  wind  a  bandage  round  a  human  arm  or  leg. 
When  this  was  done,  and  little  Punch  greatly 
comforted  with  loving  words,  tender  pats,  and 
even,  let  me  whisper,  kisses,  cherry-cheeked 
Susan  fetched  some  soft  old  flannel,  with  which  a 
bed  was  made  in  a  flat  dishlike  basket  used  for 
bringing  in  plums  and  apples  from  the  orchard. 
In  this  Punch  was  laid,  and  then  the  children 
at  once  remounted  old  Barrel,  and  set  off  for 
Dove  Hall,  as  it  lay  at  no  great  distance,  and 
Lucy  knew  the  way,  Mildred  explaining  that 
her  papa  having  at  this  time  no  boy,  she  could 
not  send  him  with  them. 

At  the  foot  of  the  great  hill,  on  the  slope  of 
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which  the  village  was  built,  they  turned  through 
an  old  weather-beaten  gate  into  a  wild  entan- 
gled path.  Here  was  an  avenue  of  yet  unleafed 
walnut-trees,  at  the  end  of  which  was  now 
dimly  seen,  in  the  twilight,  an  old  gray-walled 
house,  environed  by  a  brawling  mountain-stream. 
There  was  a  courtyard  and  a  deep  porch ;  at 
the  door  of  this  they  knocked,  when  presently 
it  was  opened  by  an  old,  bent,  weather-beaten 
man. 

"  Couldn't  come  quicker/'  he  repeated,  when 
he  had  lifted  the  candle  in  his  hand  and 
surveyed  both  pony  and  children.  "I's  been  a 
nailing  up  the  wall-fruit  to-day,  and  ha'  got  a 
bit  o'  rheumatic.  But  come  in,  the  master's 
just  home,  and  we  know  all  about  it." 

Thus  invited,  the  children  carried  the  basket 
into  a  vaulted  hall,  at  the  end  of  which  opened 
the  pleasant  sight  of  a  very  large  room,  a  bay- 
window,  and  a  bright  fire.  Beside  this  sat  the 
old  gardener's  wife,  whilst  her  sister  Peggy, 
the  housemaid,  who  was  as  sharp  as  a  needle 
and  as  quick  as  a  bird,  flitted  hither  and  thither, 
in  busy  preparation  of  tea  for  her  master  and 
his  guests.  Joe  thought  he  had  never  seen  such 
a  quick  little  woman,  or  one  with  a  bigger  nose. 
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When  Joe  and  Lucy  had  been  questioned  and 
cross-questioned  as  to  Punch's  accident — very 
slowly  and  solemnly  by  Mr  Toft,  very  sharply 
by  Peggy,  and  most  gently  by  old  Molly ;  and 
when  he  had  been  alike  caressed  and  pitied, 
Peggy  permitted  the  children,  after  duly  rubbing 
their  shoes,  to  carry  him  into  her  master's 
library,  where  a  bed  was  made  up  for  him  on 
a  cushion  beside  the  fire.  Here,  quite  delighted 
to  be  in  his  accustomed  place  of  rest,  Punch 
gratefully  licked  the  hands  which  had  been  so 
tender  to  him,  and  went  off  at  once  to  sleep 
with  a  great  sigh  of  happiness. 

Quick  as  the  little  woman  was,  and  short  as 
was  his  stay,  Joe  wondered  at  all  he  saw  in  this 
beautiful  room.  The  vast  number  of  books 
surprised  him  more  than  all  else,  for  hitherto  he 
did  not  know  that  the  whole  world  contained  so 
many  as  seemed  here.  Then,  when  he  returned 
to  the  housekeeper's  room,  and  old  Molly,  rising 
from  her  great  cushioned-chair,  and  daintily 
lifting  up  her  spotless  gown,  led  him  and  Lucy 
into  her  pantry  and  store-room,  and  gave  them 
bountifully  of  tart,  and  fruit,  and  cake,  he  mar- 
velled still  more  at  the  abundance  and  comfort 
he  saw,  and  wished  he  could  win  the  poorest 
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place  in  such  a  home  rather  than  return  to  the 
wretchedness  and  contention  ever  present  in 
his  own :  not  that  he  could  part  with  his  father 
or  little  Nell,  both  of  whom  he  loved  with 
passionate  tenderness ;  but  he  did  not  like 
mill-work,  and  he  wished  they  could  live  here  in 
Derbyshire,  and  he,  working  for  them  in  a  place 
like  this,  might  help  them  with  his  wages. 

He  was  thinking  thus  as  he  and  Lucy  returned 
up  the  avenue,  and  he  recurred  to  the  same 
thoughts  when,  after  he  had  met  the  old  excise- 
man, and  bidden  him  and  Lucy  good-night,  he 
took  his  way  to  his  grandmother's  cottage. 
Arrived  there,  he  found  that,  during  the  past 
few  hours,  the  poor  old  woman  had  become 
greatly  worse,  and  her  death  was  momentarily 
expected ;  indeed,  he  had  not  been  home  long 
before  he  was  called  upstairs  to  her  bedside. 
Very  affecting  was  it  to  see  her  propped  up 
by  Dorothy  and  a  neighbour,  whilst  her  sons 
stood  weeping  by.  Good  and  pious  words  did 
she  speak  to  little  Joe,  and  lovingly  did  she 
kiss  him,  whilst  the  tears  ran  down  her  aged 
face. 

"  I  ha'  no  riches  to  leave  thee,  my  dear,"  she 
faintly  added  towards  the  close — "  nothing  but 
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a  good  name,  which  thou  must  keep  the  same. 
The  two  old  carved  chairs  I  ha'  given  to  thy 
father  and  Reuben.  Thy  father  will  not  take 
his  home,  because  of  that  bad  woman  his  wife, 
but  Reuben  will  keep  it  for  him,  or  rather  for 
thee,  my  dear ;  and  if  a  better  day  come,  and 
thou  hast  a  house-place  of  thy  own,  put  that 
chair  in  the  warmest  place  by  thy  hearth  for 
thy  mother's  old  Aunt  Prue — she's  a  woman 
such  as  the  Lord  loves,  and  man  should  honour. 
There's  the  little  carved  coffer,  too,  I  ha'  left  it 
for  thee ;  it  belonged  to  the  Fulwoods  when 
they  were  grander  folks  than  they  be  now,  Joey. 
Keep  that  little  coffer  carefully ;  it  always 
belonged  to  a  good,  true,  useful  woman ;  and 
when  thou  bringest  such  a  one  home  to  love 
thee  and  serve  thee,  give  it  to  her  for  her 
ribbons  and  knickknacks,  and  tell  her  a  far-off 
old  mother  of  thine  left  it  to  her  for  the  sake 
of  being  good  to  thee."  Thus  saying,  and 
embracing  her  boy  once  more,  she  spoke  her 
last  words  to  him  of  earthly  farewell. 

Joe  was  very  sorry ;  he  could  not  help  crying 
as  he  stole  down  again  to  the  kitchen,  for  his 
old  grandmother  had  always  been  most  loving 
to  him.  But  the  sorrow  of  youth  is  evanescent, 
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sleep  followed  on  his  tears,  and  when  he 
woke  in  the  morning,  his  dear  old  grandmother 
was  no  more. 

Through  the  days  which  intervened  till  that 
of  the  funeral,  he  was  constantly  at  the  mill,  or 
rather  in  its  vicinity,  for  the  weather  was  lovely, 
and  he  and  Lucy  were  scarcely  ever  indoors. 
They  waded  and  fished  in  the  brook,  they  rode 
old  Barrel,  and  searched  for  primroses  in  the 
woods.  They  played  at  hide-and-seek  up  and 
down  all  the  dusty  places  in  the  mill,  till  they 
were  as  white  as  the  old  miller  himself.  They 
went  here  and  there  about  the  brook,  searching 
for  ducks'  eggs  for  the  miller's  wife  ;  they  built 
themselves  a  house  with  loose  stones  in  an 
ancient  quarry  near  at  hand;  whilst  at  night  the 
old  exciseman  told  them  exciting  stories  about 
smugglers,  and  his  own  adventures  and  hair- 
breadth escapes  on  the  wild  hills  of  Cumberland, 
Northumberland,  and  Westmoreland ;  and  some- 
times he  played  to  them  upon  the  fiddle,  on 
which  he  was  a  good  performer.  Never  were 
children  more  happyr  though  their  holiday 
drew  so  rapidly  to  its  close. 

The  funeral  over,  and  the  farewells  said,  for 
Reuben,  now  his  old  mother  was  dead,  was  going 
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to  remove  to  a  more  northern  county  as  farming- 
bailiff  to  a  gentleman,  Joe  and  his  father  turned 
their  faces  once  more  towards  their  miserable 
home.  The  grief  of  both  was  great,  for  Joe  knew 
not  when  he  should  have  a  holiday  again,  or  see 
Lucy,  whose  tears  he  so  tenderly  wiped  away, 
and  Fulwood  was  well  aware  that  he  had  said 
his  last  words  to  his  brother  Reuben. 

Sad  as  their  anticipations  thus  were,  the 
reality  was  worse.  During  Fulwood's  week  of 
absence,  little  Nell  had  been  grossly  neglected, 
and  but  for  the  kindness  of  others,  she  must 
have  suffered  from  hunger.  Her  bad  mother 
had  been  away  on  the  tramp  with  some  hawkers 
— who  went  about  the  country  like  gipsies — and 
when  she  returned,  her  conduct  was  more  hard- 
ened and  dissipated  than  it  had  ever  been.  Joe 
and  his  father  resumed  their  work  in  the  mill, 
and  thus  the  miserable  weeks  passed  by, 
uncheered  by  anything  but  the  goodness  and 
tenderness  of  old  Aunt  Prue,  with  whom  the  boy 
mostly  spent  his  Sundays,  and  accompanied  to 
the  ancient  chapel  where  she  so  devoutly  prayed. 

So  the  weeks  passed  by,  and  the  very  hot 
weather  came.  The  neighbours  then  noticed 
that  poor  Fulwood  drooped  more  and  more; 
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The  flush  on  his  cheeks  was  deeper,  and  his 
breath  was  shorter.  At  length,  after  a  week  of 
obvious  suffering  and  great  debility,  he  lingered 
behind  the  rest  when  they  left  off  work  on 
the  Saturday  afternoon,  and  laying  his  hand  on 
Joey's  shoulder  he  said  solemnly :  "  My  lad,  I 
ha'  done  my  last  stroke  o'  work  on  this  earth. 
I  ha'  kept  on  to  the  end,  and  now  the  Lord 
must  ha'  pity  on  my  poor  children,  for  my  days 
are  few." 

"Father,  father,"  wept  the  little  lad,  as  he 
hung  about  him  in  an  agony  of  grief,  "  dunna 
say  so,  dunna  leave  me,  I  and  little  Nell  canna 
spare  thee,  we  '11  go  to  the  doctor" 

"  The  doctor 's  of  no  use,  my  lad  ;  thou  munna 
take  on,  Joey,  for  the  truth 's  best ;  and  keep 
from  old  Prue's  to-morrow,  for  I  may  need 
thee." 

To  add  to  his  troubles,  when  he  and  his  father 
reached  their  squalid  home,  Joey  found  his  little 
sister  feverish  and  ill.  So  he  had  enough  to  do 
to  get  his  father  to  bed,  to  make  him  tea,  to 
rock  Nell,  and  when  she  had  fallen  into  a  fevered 
sleep,  to  sweep  up  the  house,  and  get  in  such 
articles  as  they  required.  Very  late  at  night  his 
mother-in-law  came  home ;  and,  far  from  sober, 
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flung  the  things  here  and  there ;  took  money, 
and  purchased  herself  a  wasteful  supper;  then 
went  to  bed,  and  rising  early  next  morning, 
dressed  herself  in  a  quantity  of  worthless  finery, 
and  departed  no  one  knew  whither. 

Sad  was  Joe's  task  all  day ;  he  rocked  little 
Nell,  he  gave  her  drink,  and  crept  like  a  mouse 
to  his  father's  bedside.  The  sun  was  very  hot, 
the  air  was  stifling,  and  the  oppressiveness  that 
was  thus  without  doors  added  to  the  sense  of 
grief  and  misery  within. 

Fulwood  came  feebly  down  to  tea,  but  could 
not  take  it ;  nor  had  he,  as  it  seemed,  much 
power  to  talk,  for  he  sat  a  long  time  silent.  At 
length  he  said  in  an  underbreath,  as  he  drew 
his  children  fondly  within  his  arms :  "  Joey,  be 
thou  good  to  little  Nell.  Whatever  be  her  sins, 
do  thou  think  lightly  of  them." 

"  Father,"  wept  poor  Joe,  u  I  love  Nell 
dearly/' 

"  I  know  it,  so  be  thou  good  to  her.  Mind  ! 
never  tell  a  lie,  or  touch  others'  goods  ;  and  what 
work  thou  doest  for  others,  do  it  faithfully,  and 
thou  wilt  hold  the  best  earthly  thing — an  inno- 
cent conscience." 

"  I  will,  father— I  will." 
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In  no  great  while,  Fulwood  crept  feebly  up 
to  bed  again ;  and  when,  some  half-hour  after, 
Joe  followed  to  see  how  he  was,  his  worn-out 
father  had  passed  into  the  happy  sleep  of 
death. 


CHAPTER   IV. 
A  STEP. 

IN  less  thaa  three  months  after  Fulwood's 
death,  his  widow  married  one  of  the  hawkers 
with  whom  she  had  chosen  to  associate  herself; 
a  man  named  Crow,  who  went  about  the  country 
with  brushes,  crockery,  and  tinkers'  ware.  Ho 
bore  so  bad  a  character,  as  to  keep  decent  people 
from  associating  with  him.  Upon  this  event, 
old  Prue  took  the  rare  step  of  leaving  her  loom 
on  week-days,  and  came  over  to  Stockport  to 
find  the  boy  another  home  >  but  as  the  woman 
threatened  to  put  little  Nell  into  the  union- 
house,  and  to  go  off  altogether,  if  she  had  to 
miss  Joe's  wagesr  the  matter  was  compromised 
by  her  promise  of  behaving  better  to  him  for 
the  future. 
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But  her  promise  was  not  kept  for  a  single 
hour.  Indeed,  it  would  be  too  painful  to  enter 
into  a  narration  of  poor  Joe's  wretched  life,  as 
how  he  was  starved,  beaten,  and  otherwise  ill- 
treated.  He  worked  very  hard,  his  wages  were 
increased,  he  took  home  every  penny,  and  the 
manager  gave  him  an  excellent  character,  but 
all  to  no  purpose  as  regards  better  treatment. 
On  some  boys,  this  way  of  life  would  have  had  a 
very  bad  effect ;  but  Joe's  love  for  little  Nell 
lessened  the  miseries  of  his  wretched  home, 
and  occasional  Sunday-visits  to  old  Aunt  Prue 
exercised  an  influence  of  the  best  kind  But  it 
was  not  often  now  that  he  was  suffered  to  leave 
home  on  Sundays,  and  never  to  take  his  little 
sister  with  him  to  his  old  aunt's.  So  for  her 
sake  he  even  remained  when  he  might  go,  and 
instead  of  a  little  country-journey,  attendance 
at  chapel  and  Sunday-school,  he  had  to  cook 
the  dinner  and  clean  the  house,  whilst  its 
worthless  master  and  mistress  lay  in  bed  or 
wasted  the  poor  lad's  earnings  in  drink. 

Once  or  twice  he  had  hinted  to  Aunt  Prue 
his  thoughts  of  running  away5  but  she  always 
shook  her  head,  and  predicted  that  things 
would  soon  mend.  But  they  did  not  mend 
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— on  the  contrary,  became  greatly  worse.  As 
the  second  winter  grew  in  intensity  of  cold,  the 
worthless  pair,  in  order  to  wreak  their  spite 
upon  the  lad,  because  he  had  kept  back  a  few 
shillings  from  his  wages  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing for  a  pair  of  shoes,  sent  off  little  Nell  with 
some  people  on  the  tramp,  who  thought  to 
make  her  useful  in  carrying  a  basket,  in  fetch- 
ing water,  and  lighting  their  camp-fire.  But 
this  bad  couple  in  so  doing,  broke  the  only  bond 
which  bound  the  wretched  boy  to  his  miscalled 
home ;  and  when,  some  few  weeks  after,  they 
both,  one  Saturday  night,  unmercifully  beat  him, 
and  seized  by  main  force  the  whole  of  his  wages, 
he  resolved  to  bear  this  misusage  no  longer. 
Early  next  morning  he  stole  from  the  house,  and 
penniless,  almost  naked  and  shoeless,  he  made 
his  way  to  old  Aunt  Prue.  As  he  had  to  walk  all 
the  distance,  and  the  snow  lay  very  deep,  it  was 
only  just  as  she  returned  from  morning-service 
that  he  reached  the  solitary  farm.  She  was 
deeply  grieved  to  see  his  bruised  face  and 
swollen  eyes ;  but  as  he  bravely  made  the  best 
of  both,  and  said  little  of  the  cruel  treatment 
used  towards  him  the  night  before,  she  was  not 
conscious  of  the  worst,  but  talked  of  nursing 
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him  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  She  said 
she  would  make  him  up  a  bed  on  the  floor  at 
night,  and  returning  with  him  to  Stockport  at 
an  early  hour  the  next  morning,  try  to  find 
him  a  home  with  some  decent  people  who  would 
be  kind  to  him. 

It  so  happened  that  old  Prue's  cat,  by  name 
Muff,  had  had  some  kittens  since  Joe's  previous 
visit.  One  of  these  had  been  saved  for  him, 
and,  from  its  softness,  called  Mole. 

"It  can  see,  and  can  lap  milk,  and  is  such 
a  pretty  playful  cre'tur',  that  thee  shalt  take  it 
wi'  thee  in  the  old  two-handled  basket,  for  it  "11 
be  company  for  thee  when  thou  art  home  from 
th'  mill,  and 'the  tidy  folks  I  hope  to  get  thee 
with  will  take  care  on  it  for  thee  meanwhile/' 

"  I  will  take  it  with  me  to  Lucy,"  thought  Joe, 
though  he  said  nothing  to  Aunt  Prue. 

Long  before  the  old  woman  was  awake  in  the 
morning,  Joe  was  astir.  He  found  her  pen  and 
ink  bottle,  and  scrawled  as  well  as  he  could  on 
the  back  of  an  old  handbill — for  he  was  but  a 
poor  scholar,  and  it  was  yet  scarcely  light — a  few 
words  to  the  effect  that  his  troubles  having  been 
more  than  he  could  bear,  he  was  going  into 
Derbyshire  to  seek  work,  that  she  must  not  fret, 
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and  that  she  should  hear  of  him  before  long. 
This  paper  he  put  in  her  Bible,  where  he  knew 
she  would  find  it.  He  then  stole  softly  to  the 
great  chest  to  get  his  clothes,  shoes,  shirts,  and 
a  handkerchief  to  tie  them  in.  In  doing  this, 
his  hand  touched  money — half-crowns,  shillings, 
and,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  gold.  This  was  a  reve- 
lation to  him,  for  he  never  knew  before  that  old 
Prue  was  a  hoarder  of  money,  or  that  she  was 
in  any  way  rich,  for  she  had  always  maintained 
a  profound  silence  as  to  her  circumstances.  His 
first  impulse  was  to  take  a  half-crown,  as  he  had 
but  twopence  for  his  long  journey ;  but  scarcely 
was  the  impulse  born,  than  the  memory  of  his 
father's  dying  words  produced  its  blessed  fruit ; 
he  sighed,  put  back  the  coin,  closed  the  chest 
softly,  and  thus  conquered  the  first  great  temp- 
tation of  his  life. 

When  he  had  found  the  old  'two-handled 
basket  in  which  pussy  was  to  ride,  he  took  a 
crust  of  bread,  and  kissed  in  farewell  the  tender 
hand  of  his  best  earthly  friend.  He  then  stole 
softly  from  the  house,  fetched  puss  from  the 
cow-house,  and  went  on  his  way ;  this  so 
earnestly,  as  not  even  to  turn  back  to  look 
once  at  the  solitary  farm. 
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For  the  first  few  miles  he  knew  the  solitary 
snowy  road  pretty  well,  but  when  about  noon 
he  came  to  a  point  where  several  roads 
diverged,  he  became  puzzled.  Making  his  way, 
therefore,  to  an  adjacent  farmhouse,  he  knocked 
to  inquire.  The  door  was  opened  by  a  child, 
and  there  was  seen  within  a  warm  and  cheery 
fireside,  and  a  family  group  seated  at  dinner. 

"Where  be'st  going  to,  my  lad?"  asked 
a  decent  man,  who  was  probably  the 
master, 

"  To  get  work,  sir." 

"Where?" 

"  To  Darby  sheer." 

"  A  long  way,  my  lad,  this  bitter  season." 

At  this  moment,  pussy  smelt  the  savoury 
dinner,  and  being  probably  very  hungry,  began 
to  scratch  upon  the  side  of  the  basket,  and 
twisting  to  and  fro,  made  it  swing  as  it  dangled 
in  Joe's  hand. 

"  What  hast  thou  there  ?"  questioned  the 
mistress  wonderingly.  "  Anything  alive,  eh  ?" 

"  A  little  kitten,  ma'am." 

This  word  was  talismanic,  for  at  the  sound  of 
it  half-a-dozen  children  at  least  hurried  from 
the  table  to  see  pussy. 
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"  What  are  you  going  to  do  \vi'  it  ? "  tlie  elder 
children  asked. 

"  Take  it  to  a  little  girl,"  replied  Joe  bashfully. 

"  Thou  must  be  a  good  lad,  and  have  a  kind 
heart/'  added  the  mother.  "  There,  set  the  basket 
down,  and  let  the  children  have  a  look  at  the 
kitten  whilst  thee  rest,  and  warm  thee  a  bit  i' 
th'  chimney-corner.  Master,  help  the  lad  to 
some  pork  and  potatoes ;  and  Susan,  do  thou 
draw  him  a  mug  of  beer." 

Thus  invited,  Joe  was  soon  in  the  chimney- 
corner,  whilst  Mole  was  equally  regaled  with 
warm  milk  without  stint. 

Of  course  the  farmer,  whilst  he  smoked  his 
after-dinner  pipe,  questioned  Joe  as  to  his  his- 
tory, and  Joe  replied  by  telling  as  much  of  it  as 
he  considered  prudent ;  and  when  thus  they  had 
talked  a  while,  the  farmer  hurried  off  to  his 
thrashing  in  the  barn,  whilst  Joe  prepared  to 
resume  his  journey.  Seeing  him  move,  the  good 
mother  said  to  him:  "Lad,  what  money  hast 
thou  with  thee  ?" 

"  Twopence,  ma'am ! "  replied  Joe,  blushing 
scarlet  that  his  poverty  should  be  thus  known. 

"  Children,"  then  spoke  the  mother,  gathering 
her  little  ones  about  her  as  the  hen  her  chickens 
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beneath  her  wings,  "  hast  thou  nothing  in  thy 
money-boxes  thou  canst  give  the  poor  lad  ?  Dost 
not  thy  little  prayer  tell  thee  how  blessed  it  is 
to  give  to  those  who  need  ?" 

"Mother,"  cried  little  Jane,  "I  ha'  got  a 
penny."  "  I  ha'  a  twopence,"  said  Will.  "  I  ha' 
a  half-penny,"  lisped  tiny  Sue.  So  all  the 
children  gave  something,  except  Levi,  the 
eldest  boy,  who  was  of  a  mean,  miserly  turn, 
though  not  fourteen. 

So  the  children  ran  hither  and  thither  to 
fetch  their  money-boxes,  and  when  these  had 
been  emptied,  and  their  results  computed,  there 
was  exactly  eightpence.  To  this  little  sum  the 
mother  added  fourpence,  so  that  there  was  thus 
a  shilling  for  poor  Joe.  She  then  went  to 
cupboard,  pantry,  and  dairy,  and  making  up  a 
bundle  of  provisions,  and  filling  a  bottle  with 
milk,  she  put  all  these  gifts  into  Joe's  basket, 
and  bid  him  "  God-speed  "  with  a  motherly  kiss. 
The  little  ones  kissed  him  too,  whereat  Joe's 
eyes  were  involuntarily  filled  with  tears. 

"If  ever  I  come  this  way  again,  missis,"  he 
said,  "  I  '11  come  and  see  thee  all." 

"  Ay !  do  lad.  There  shall  be  a  bright  place 
for  thee  in  the  chimney-nook.  Keep  up  thy 
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heart,  boy,  and  do  right ;  for,  as  Scriptur'  tells 
us,  '  The  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the 
battle  to  the  strong/  " 

So  Joe  closed  the  door,  and  went  forth  on  his 
solitary  way. 

That  night  he  slept  by  the  warmth  of  a 
limekiln,  and  the  next  in  the  hovel  of  a  potter's 
oven.  Fortunate  was  it  for  him  that  he  had 
thus  the  good  wife's  little  store  of  food,  for  he 
had  met  with  no  other  Samaritan,  when  on  the 
fifth  morning  after  leaving  Aunt  Prue,  and 
after  spending  his  last  sixpence  for  a  bed  at  a 
little  wayside  inn,  he  renewed  his  journey. 
Before  him  was  a  wild  solitary  moorland  country, 
his  little  bundle  of  provisions  exhausted,  and 
unfortunately,  after  some  days'  pause,  it  began 
to  snow  afresh.  Yet  full  of  hope  that  the  next 
day  would  see  him  safe  at  the  old  exciseman's 
door,  he  stepped  out  into  the  storm  on  this  wintry 
morning.  But  as  the  day  advanced,  as  the 
snow  came  down  faster  and  faster,  as  the  aspect 
of  the  great  desolate  white  moorlands  became 
more  stern  and  drear,  he  began  to  fear  he 
should  be  lost.  Yet  his  courage  did  not  fail  him. 
On  and  on  he  went,  till  far  into  the  afternoon. 
Exhaustion  then  came  heavily  upon  him,  his 
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step  began  to  lag,  and  a  desire  to  sleep  oppressed 
him  more  and  more.  At  first  he  resisted  it, 
more  from  a  sense  that  it  was  right  to  hasten 
on  his  way,  than  from  any  knowledge  that  sleep, 
under  such  circumstances,  involved  almost 
certain  death ;  and  finding  pretty  Mole  torpid 
from  cold,  he  took  him  from  the  basket,  and 
buttoned  him  up  beneath  his  jacket.  A  warm 
Comforter  he  was,  and  softly  he  purred  his  thanks, 
but  these  were  not  enough  in  this  extremity. 
By  and  by,  as  the  day  grew  dark,  as  the  snow 
whirled  and  whirled  with  a  soft  low  muffled 
sound,  when  even  the  great  wide  waste  was  lost 
to  view,  Joe  sat  down  on  a  wayside  heap  of 
snow-covered  stones,  thinking  to  rest  only  a 
little  while,  and  then  go  on.  Poor  lad  !  he  did 
not  know  his  certain  fate,  but  for  a  kindly 
Providence.  His  eyes  closed,  his  head  nodded 
and  drooped  lower  and  lower,  basket  and  bundle 
fell  from  his  poor  benumbed  hands,  and  losing 
consciousness,  he  dreamed  happy  dreams,  though 
these  grew  less  and  less  distinct  as  the  moments 
fled.  How  long  he  remained  thus  he  never  knew, 
for  when  he  slowly  regained  consciousness,  some- 
thing was  being  poured  between  his  lips,  rough 
hands  were  chafing  his,  kindly-toned  voices  were 
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questioning  him  in  an  unknown  dialect ;  and 
when  he  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  around, 
the  moon  was  shining,  the  snow  had  ceased, 
whilst,  on  the  road  before  him,  stood  a  great 
herd  of  short-horned  steers,  their  breath  making 
a  thick  vapour  in  the  frosty  air. 

The  men  who  acted  as  kind  Samaritans  were 
Scotch  drovers,  and  having  roused  the  poor 
stranger  thus  far,  they  conveyed  him  on  their 
pony  to  the  next  roadside  inn,  the  mistress  of 
which  was  charitable  enough  to  give  him  a  bed 
that  night,  a  breakfast  next  morning,  and  to 
bespeak  a  lift  for  him  in  a  covered  wagon 
going  nigh  the  village  whither  he  was  bound  ; 
so  that  quite  safely,  and  without  fatigue,  Joe 
that  same  afternoon,  about  six  o'clock,  was  set 
down  at  the  head  of  the  rocky  pass  which  led 
down  into  the  mill  valley.  Its  great  drifts  of 
snow  had  been  cut  through  ;  there  were  various 
signs  of  recent  traffic  ;  and  when  he  reached  the 
mill,  there  was  just  light  enough  for  him  to  see 
several  carts  and  gigs  waiting  round  it.  From 
within  came  the  blaze  of  a  great  fire  and  the 
sound  of  angry  voices ;  so  entering  the  little 
garden,  and  looking  through  a  window,  he  saw 
to  his  surprise  the  old  exciseman's  kitchen 
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half-filled  with  strangers,  whilst  his  dear  little 
Lucy  sat  with  her  bonnet  on,  and  weeping 
bitterly. 

The  strangers  were  squabbling  amongst  them- 
selves, and  high  and  loud  was  their  discourse. 

"I'm  sure,"  said  a  stout  man,  "Cousin 
Swingle  never  intended  thee  to  have  his  best 
bit  of  goods.  That  clock,  to  my  knowledge,  cost 
eight  pounds  ;  and  as  he  knew  little  of  thee,  and 
never  troubled  thee,  I  don't  see  what  claim 
thou  hast  on  what  belongs  to  his  next  of  kin/' 

"  I  say  nothing  of  claim,"  replied  the  person 
to  whom  these  words  had  been  addressed,  and 
who  was  the  well-dressed  mistress  of  a  shop  in 
an  adjacent  village  ;  "  I  only  say  I  '11  take  that 
child  he  saddled  himself  with,  and  make  her 
useful  in  the  shop,  if  thou 'It  let  me  have  th' 
clock,  th'  best  feather-bed,  and  th'  chest  of 
drawers." 

"  I  'm  sure  none  of  us  won't,"  interrupted  a 
third  voice.  "Thou  ain't  as  near  a  cousin  as 
the  rest  on  us,  and  as  for  that  nice  mahogany 
chest  of  drawers,  he  as  good  as  promised  'em  to 
me  four  years  ago,  and  " 

Thus  the  dispute  was  running  on,  as  it  had 
already  done,  for  full  two  hours,  when,  by  the 
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sound  of  rapid  gig-wheels,  there  seemed  a  fresh 
arrival ;  as  truly  there  was,  for  in  a  few  minutes 
the  room-door  was  hastily  opened,  and  a  tall, 
grave,  somewhat  elderly  gentleman  entered, 
and  whom,  from  the  great  likeness  he  bore  to 
Miss  Mildred,  Joe  rightly  presumed  to  be  Mr 
Walton  the  surgeon.  Speaking  indignantly,  as 
it  seemed  by  his  manner,  for  Joe  could  not  hear 
distinctly  what  he  said,  he  lifted  the  little  child 
down  from  her  seat,  kissed  her,  dried  her  tears, 
and  asking  apparently  as  to  where  her  clothes 
were,  took  up  the  bundle  to  which  she  had 
pointed,  and  then  led  her  from  the  room  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  was  conscious  of  doing 
a  good  and  kindly  deed.  A  moment  more, 
and  gig-wheels  were  heard  again  rolling  up 
the  rocky  pass. 

As  the  doctor  had  thus  stepped  from  the  mill 
kitchen  with  Lucy,  it  occurred  to  Joe  to  follow 
him,  and  ask  if  he  needed  a  boy ;  but  before  he 
had  got  along  the  snowy  garden  to  the  door,  the 
gig  was  gone.  Seeing  the  old  mistress  of  the 
place  standing  at  another  door  hard  by,  he 
ventured  to  ask  the  question. 

"  Ay,  he  '&  got  a  tidy  lad  now,  and  has  had 
ever  since  the  summer.  He's  one  my  master 
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recommended.  But  who  be'st  thou?  Ain't 
thou  old  Missis  Fulwood's  grand  lad  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Joe ;  but  he  stayed  to  say  no 
more,  for  he  was  cold,  tired,  bitterly  disap- 
pointed, and  he  heard  a  stir  as  though  some  of 
the  squabblers  were  coming  forth  from  the  dead 
man's  kitchen.  Retracing  his  steps,  therefore, 
up  the  rocky  pass,  he  climbed  the  hill  to  the 
village,  crying  bitterly  as  he  did  so,  for  he  had 
come  thus  far  in  the  full  hope  of  finding  service 
with  so  kind  a  gentleman  as  he  was  sure  Mr 
Walton  was.  Time  and  experience  had  not 
yet  taught  him  the  bitter  but  necessary  lesson, 
that  if  we  would  succeed  in  our  projects,  we  must 
calculate  the  chances  thereof  otherwise  than  at 
random. 

It  was  quite  true  the  doctor  had  got  a  servant, 
for  Joe,  as  he  passed,  could  see  him  by  a  light  in 
the  stable  busy  within.  Fearing,  therefore,  to 
knock  at  the  house-door,  as  had  been  his  inten- 
tion, he  passed  further  into  the  village,  to  the 
cottage  of  one  of  his  grandmother's  neighbours. 
His  face  was  recognised,  and  he  was  kindly 
admitted  and  welcomed  to  the  fire, 

"Ay,  it 's  a  sad  disappointment/'  said  the  good 
woman,  when  Joe  had  told  his  tale,  "  and  this 
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the  more  that  all  thy  kith  and  kin  be  gone 
from  here.  But  don't  take  on — don't  cry  more, 
Joey;  thou'rt  welcome  to  stay  a  bit  for  the 
sake  of  thy  poor  old  grandmother.  Something  or 
t'other  may  turn  up.  About  a  week  since,  old 
Mrs  Toft  and  Peggy  at  the  hall  were  asking 
after  a  lad  to  help  old  Simon  in  the  garden, 
rub  the  plate,  and  wait  on  Mr  Cotton  in  his 
museum.  By  this  time  I  fear  they  may  have 
got  a  boy ;  but,  master,  thou  canst  ask  as  thou 
goest  to-morrow  afield  up  the  hall  lane." 

"I  should  like  to  work  there,"  replied  Joe, 
"  better  than  any  other  place  in  the  world." 

"  Ay,  such  are  a  child's  dreams ;  but  thou'd 
find  troubles  there  as  well  as  anywhere.  Peggy 
is  the  most  particular  body  in  the  world ;  old 
Simon  will  have  the  gardening  done  as  nicely 
as  though  you  was  making  pie-crust ;  and  as 
to  the  old  gentleman,  he's  as  exact  about 
things  as  can  be.  All  his  old  coins,  and  pots, 
and  pans  thou  must  eye  and  touch  as  though 
they  were  precious  jewels.  But  what's  that 
thou  hast  got  in  the  basket  ?  Is  it  alive  ?" 

Joe  explained  that  it  was  a  kitten  brought  so 
far  for  Lucy ;  and  thus  saying,  he  untied  the 
string,  and  took  Mole  from  the  basket.  Pussy 
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was  admired — fed  with  milk — and  presently, 
when  it  had  amused  everybody  by  playing 
with  the  good  dame's  ball  of  knitting-yarn, 
it  curled  itself  up  in  her  lap,  and  went  to 
sleep. 

Lucy  thus  referred  to,  Joe  repeated  what  he 
had  seen  at  the  mill  that  night,  and  asked 
about  her. 

"Why  the  old  exciseman  was  found  dead 
in  his  chair  about  a  fortnight  since,  and  since 
then  his  relations  have  been  quarrelling  amongst 
themselves  as  to  taking  her.  It  was  said 
about  the  village  this  morning,  that  the  good 
doctor  and  his  wife  were  going  to  take  and 
bring  her  up  to  be  useful  in  the  house,  and 
wait  on  the  young  lady,  and  I  'm  glad  on 't, 
for  she 's  too  well-born  for  the  poor-house ; 
and  it 's  cruel  to  think  that  a  young  thing 
like  her  should  be  bandied  about  as  though 
a  stock  or  stone." 

Joe  was  glad  to  hear  this,  and  after  a  comfort- 
able supper,  he  was  provided  with  a  warm  bed. 
On  the  morrow,  good-fortune  equally  attended 
him.  Word  was  brought  by  the  master  of  the 
cottage  when  he  returned  at  noon  to  dinner, 
that  no  boy  had  as  yet  been  hired  at  Dove 
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Hall,  and  that  old  Molly  would  expect  to  see 
Joe  that  afternoon  at  four  o'clock.  Accordingly, 
he  put  on  the  suit  which  dear  old  Prue's  honest 
industry  had  earned  for  him,  and  went. 

A  nearer  way  than  by  the  park  had  been 
pointed  out  to  him.  So  crossing  some  snowy 
fields,  and  then  a  thick  belt  of  wood,  he  emerged 
by  a  stile  into  a  forest  lane  ;  it  was  wide  open  in 
many  parts  to  the  trees,  had  little  springs  and 
frozen  pools,  and  in  summer  was  doubtless  a 
lovely  spot.  It  ran  past  some  of  the  out- 
houses and  gables  of  the  hall,  and  was  used  as 
a  wagon-road  to  the  village,  to  a  thick  surround- 
ing sweep  of  forest-land,  and  so  on  to  a  very 
large,  wide-reaching  solitary  moor. 

The  hall  was  in  sight,  when  Joe  came  to  a 
man  who  was  mending  a  gate,  and  whose 
swarthy  countenance  he  did  not  like ;  but  as 
the  man  spoke,  Joe  had  to  stop. 

"  Where  are  you  going  to  ?" 

"  To  the  hall,  sir." 

tl  After  the  place  ? " 

"Yes,  sir/' 

As  the  man  said  no  more,  Joe  proceeded,  but 
he  could  not  forget  his  dark,  unshaven,  sun- 
burnt face,  or  the  force  with  which  he  wielded 
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hammer  and  saw.  Knocking  at  a  door,  Peggy 
admitted  him  into  a  great  kitchen,  where  Molly, 
the  same  good,  motherly  creature  as  ever, 
welcomed  him. 

"  When  we  heard  about  thee  at  noon,  I 
was  right  glad,  for  there 's  been  a"  sort  of 
lads  after  the  place,  but  none  Mr  Cotton 
could  fancy ;  for,  you  see,  the  lad  is  not  only 
wanted  to  help  my  old  Simon — who 's  had  the 
rheumatism  a  deal  o'  late  ;  to  assist  Peggy  in 
cleaning  plate ;  to  lend  a  hand  at  times  to  John 
Trusler,  our  farm-labourer  and  gamekeeper;  but 
to  be  wi'  Mr  Cotton  in  his  museum,  there 
to  clean  the  glass  of  the  cases,  dust  the  coins, 
and ,  do  other  things.  Now,  as  thou  wast  so 
good  to  little  Punch,  I  don't  doubt  Mr  Cotton 
will  be  liking  thee.  But  come,  we  're  going  to 
have  tea,  and  thou  shalt  have  some  with  us  ; 
for  Mr  Cotton  has  got  his  brother  staying  with 
him,  and  as  dinner  is  only  just  over,  it  may 
be  some  time  before  you  can  speak  to  the 
gentleman/' 

So  Joe  had  his  tea  in  the  housekeeper's  room, 
with  Molly,  Peggy,  and  old  Simon ;  during 
which,  as  they  variously  questioned  him,  they 
heard  with  great  wonder  and  sympathy  of  his 
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journey,  of  little  Mole,  of  Aunt  Prue,  of  the 
wretched  home  he  had  left,  and  last  of  all, 
of  Lucy  being  taken  from  the  mill  by  the 
good  doctor. 

"He  is  a  good  man,"  said  Molly,  "for  he 
does  good  wherever  he  sets  hand  and  foot ; 
but  of  all  his  deeds,  he  has  never  done  a  better 
one  than  this,  of  giving  a  home  to  that  poor 
little  orphan  ;  for  she 's  been  bandied  about 
in  a  terrible  way  from  first  to  last.  But " 

Here  a  bell  rang,  and  Peggy  had  to  attend 
to  it.  When  she  returned,  Joe  observed  a  gloom 
upon  her  face,  and  there  were  anxious  whispers 
from  one  to  another  of  the  little  company. 

"  What  again  ?"  asked  Molly. 

"Yes,  I  heard  the  colonel  say  distinctly, 
that  a  great  deal  too  much  money  was  spent 
upon  the  museum,  considering  that  he  himself 
had  no  taste  for  bygone  things.  'But  our 
father  had/  replied  master  gently;  'and  our 
dear  boy  Charles  has,  who  will  come  after  us/ 
To  this  the  colonel  said  nothing,  but  poured 
himself  out  another  glass  of  wine." 

"  It 's  a  pity  he  can't  mind  his  own  affairs," 
spoke  Molly  in  an  underbreath  ;  "  for  he 
never  comes  here  but  he  troubles  his  head 
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about  master's  dear  old  knickknacks ;  why 
he 's  hut  a  year  younger  than  master,  and 
mayn't  live  as  long.  For  the  rest,  it  is  only 
a  pity  his  pleasures  wern't  as  innocent  and 
his  money  as  well  spent ;  for  I  can't  see  that 
fox-hunting,  horse -racing,  or  game-preserving 
be  so  innocent  as  taking  care  of  beautiful  old 
things  our  fathers  made  and  loved." 

"  No,  missis,"  said  old  Simon,  who  was  rather 
sententious,  and  spoke  but  rarely ;  "  yet  in 
this  world  different  folks  have  different  tastes ; 
and  this  you  may  depend  on,  for  I  've  he'erd 
him  say  as  much — if  Colonel  Cotton  be  ever 
mester  here,  hell  shut  up  the  old  rooms, 
and  never  let  brush  or  duster  enter." 

Peggy  was  about  to  reply  warmly  to  this, 
when  the  bell  was  again  rung.  After  a  moment's 
absence  she  returned,  and  leading  Joe  to  the 
dining-room  door,  bid  him  rub  his  shoes,  and 
enter.  The  moment  he  did  this,  a  sprite 
bounded  towards  him  from  the  fireplace,  and  little 
Punch,  leaping  wild  leaps,  uttered  whines  and 
cries  of  unmistakable  joy.  Joe  raised  the  little 
fellow  in  his  arms,  and  caressed  him  tenderly. 

"I  see  Punch  remembers  his  friends/'  said 
a  gentle  voice. 
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Looking  up,  Joe  perceived  Mr  Cotton  seated 
by  the  fire ;  so  recovering  himself,  he  touched 
his  forelock,  and  advanced  to  the  table.  At 
this  Mr  Cotton  entered  into  conversation  with 
him,  and  asking  him  sundry  questions,  seemed 
satisfied  with  his  replies. 

"  You  can  remain  here  a  few  days,"  he  said, 
"  till  I  get  your  character  from  Mr  Fisher.  If 
that  is  satisfactory,  I  shall  consider  you  my 
servant,  and  I  shall  instruct  you  how  to  assist 
me  in  my  museum  and  workshop.  Meanwhile, 
Mrs  Toft,  my  housekeeper,  will  be  very  kind 
to  you,  to  whom  in  turn,  and  to  her  sister,  I 
hope  you  will  make  yourself  useful.  Now  you 
can  go,  and  as  Punch  will  doubtless  be  glad 
of  a  little  variety,  you  can  take  him  as  far 
as  the  kitchen." 

Almost  as  wild  with  joy  as  little  Punch, 
though  he  had  the  good  sense  and  prudence 
to  suppress  its  outward  signs,  Joe  thanked 
his  new  master,  and  was  withdrawing,  when 
another  door  opened,  and  a  gentleman,  tall, 
haughty,  and  enfeebled,  entered,  and  stared 
at  Joe. 

"Who  is  this  intruder  ?"  he  asked. 

"  A  poor  boy  I  have  been  hiring." 
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" What  for?" 

•    "  To  assist  old  Simon  in  the  garden,  and  me 
in  the  museum." 

"  The  museum ;  always  the  museum  !" 

Saying  this,  the  haughty  gentleman  turned 
his  back  on  Joe,  who  at  once  withdrew. 

"  You  may  just  look  upon  it  that  you  're 
hired,  my  dear,"  said  Molly  when  Joe  had 
related  his  good-fortune  ;  "  for  I  don't  doubt  Mr 
Cotton  will  hear  a  good  account  of  thee,  for 
the  Fulwoods  all  bear  a  capital  good  character. 
Now,  as  I  know  thy  heart  '&  turned  that  way, 
go  back  to  the  village,  and  take  Lucy  her  cat. 
Give  my  love  to  her,  and  tell  her,  any  afternoon 
Mrs  Walton  will  fix,  she  shall  come  to  tea. 
My  duty,  also,  to  the  poor  lady  and  her 
daughter,  and  say  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  calling  the  next  time  I  go  to  the  village. 
Now,  be  home  as  soon  as  you  can,  Joe,  for 
early  to  bed  is  early  to  rise,  and  my  Simon 
says  he  shall  need  thee  in  the  apple-chamber 
i'  th'  morn." 

With  this  kindly  permission  Joe  departed. 
As  he  passed  through  the  kitchen,  he  saw  the 
man  who  had  been  at  work  in  the  lane  getting 
his  evening-meal  at  a  dresser ;  so  he  supposed, 
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and  rightly,  that  he  was  the  John  Truslcr  old 
Molly  had  spoken  of. 

The  woman  who  had  so  kindly  sheltered  him 
the  previous  night,  was  delighted  to  hear  of 
Joe's  success,  and  this  the  more  that  the 
"  folks  at  the  hall "  were  so  proverbially  kind 
and  good. 

"  But  there 's  one  person  I  don't  like  the 
looks  of/'  said  Joe,  and  he  proceeded  to  describe 
the  man  whom  he  had  seen  at  work  in  the  lane. 

"  "Well,  thou  mustn't  take  against  him.  He 
is  a  miserly  sort  of  fellow,  and  a  great  ally 
of  Colonel  Cotton.  But  beyond  being  a 
hunter,  making  a  good  penny  out  of  the  game 
he  is  paid  to  preserve,  and  liking  drink  when 
he  can  get  it  at  other  folk's  cost,  I  know  no 
harm  on  him.  He  lives  here  in  the  village, 
in  a  cottage  by  himself,  and  neither  asks  nor 
seeks  acquaintance."  Thus  chatting,  the  woman 
proceeded  to  ask  Joe  if  he  had  seen  "William 
the  groom,  and  was  answered  in  the  negative. 

""Well!  I  suppose  he's  oif  on  some  of 
the  colonel's  errands  to  the  next  town ;  for 
he  keeps  the  servants  all  pretty  busy  when 
he  comes  on  a  visit.  "William,  no  more  than 
Trusler,  lives  at  the  hall,  but  here  in  the 
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village,  with  his  mother ;  for  the  squire  don't 
like  too  many  servants  living  in  the  house. 
But  have  no  fear — Trusler  cares  for  nought  but 
his  own  interests." 

"When  Joe  reached  the  doctor's,  he  was 
admitted  by  Lucy  herself,  for  his  adventures 
had  been  noised  about  the  village ;  and  having 
met  her  ear  through  the  agency  of  Susan,  she 
had  been  all  the  afternoon  and  evening  in  a 
fever  of  expectation.  Now  she  led  him  by  the 
hand  into  the  nice  old-fashioned  kitchen,  where 
everything  was  so  bright  and  clean,  and  where 
Susan  sat  at  her  needle.  When  the  little  maid 
had  kissed  Joe,  untied  the  old  comforter  Mrs 
Toft  had  put  about  his  neck,  and  had  said  over 
and  over  again  she  was  so  happy,  her  eye  rested 
on  the  basket.  Seeing  her  look  of  inquiry,  Joe 
raised  the  lid,  and  out  popped  Mole,  only  too 
glad  to  leave  his  prison,  and  jumping  on  the 
fender,  there  began  washing  his  pretty  face. 

"  Why — Joe,  Joe,"  said  Lucy,  "  he  is  the  love- 
liest little  fellow  I  ever  saw  !  Have  you  brought 
him  for  me  ?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Joe,  "all  the  way  from  old 
Aunt  Prue's.  I  hope  you'll  like  him,  Lucy, 
and  be  good  to  him,  for  he  is  the  best  of  kittens, 
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and  purred  and  kept  my  bosom  warm  all 
through  a  heavy  snow-storm,  in  which  I  nearly 
died/' 

"  Oh,  Joe,  how  dreadful !  But  I  will  be  good 
— I  will  give  him  a  bit  of  all  I  eat.  Now,  let 
me  run  with  him  into  the  parlour,  and  shew 
him  to  Mrs  Walton  and  Miss  Mildred/' 

So  saying,  the  happy  little  girl  ran  off.  When 
she  returned,  she  brought  a  plateful  of  cake  and 
apples,  which  she  shared  with  Joe.  After  this, 
they  had  a  game  of  blind-man's-buff,  in  which 
Susan  took  part.  Finally,  Joe  was  called  into 
the  parlour,  where  he  delivered  Mrs  Toft's 
message,  and  where  Lucy,  to  her  intense  joy, 
was  permitted  to  accept,  for  an  early  ensuing 
day,  the  invitation  to  Dove  Hall. 

Both  Mr  and  Mrs  Walton,  as  well  as  their 
daughter,  were  truly  glad  that  Joe  had  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  find  employment  at  the  hall ; 
and  when  they  had  advised  him  to  be  faith- 
ful, obedient,  honest,  and  truth-speaking,  he 
returned  home.  Here,  when  supper  was  over, 
Mrs  Toft  herself  lighted  him  to  his  room,  which 
lay  across  the  courtyard,  and  was  approached 
by  a  very  ancient  stone  staircase.  There  had 
been  a  fire  in  the  cheerful  chamber  since  the 
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afternoon,  and  it  seemed  to  welcome  him  by  its 
warmth  and  light.  When  she  had  thrown  on 
fresh  logs,  bidden  him  be  a  good  boy  and 
remember  his  prayers,  she  said  good-night,  and 
Joe,  sinking  into  his  clean,  warm  bed,  thought 
himself  the  happiest  lad  in  all  Derbyshire,  and 
this  first  step  to  mend  his  fortunes  a  lucky  one. 


CHAPTER    y. 
WORK  AND  PLAY. 

THOUGH  happy  and  contented,  Joe  $id  not 
'find  that  life  was  all  sunshine  even  at  Dove 
Hall.  Old  Simon  was  very  crabbed,  particu- 
larly on  those  days  when  his  rheumatism  was  at 
its  worst;  Peggy  was  precise  and  old-fashioned ; 
and  when  his  character  had  come  from  Mr 
•Fisher,  and  he  was  admitted  into  his  master's 
sanctuary,  there  to  rub  old  coins,  and  do 
other  work  of  a  light  kind,  he  was  conscious 
that  a  master's  pair  of  eyes  were  ever  on 
him.  Besides  this,  he  had  to  light  the  great 
kitchen-fire  every  morning,  to  bring  in  wood 
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and  coal,  and  pump  water,  clean  boots,  shoes, 
knives  and  forks,  and  to  milk  two  cows ;  yet  he 
soon  became  attached  to  his  home,  to  his 
kindly,  though  eccentric  master,  and  to  the  old 
housekeeper. 

On  the  appointed  day,  when  Joe  had  been 
settled  in  his  new  home  about  a  fortnight,  Lucy 
came  to  tea,  and  dressed  in  the  nice  new  mourn- 
ing Mrs  Walton  had  got  made  for  her.  As  Mr 
Cotton  was  from  home,  old  Molly  had  quite  a 
little  festival  for  the  children,  for  she  baked 
cakes  and  tarts,  and  rifled  her  jam-closet  of 
some  of  its  best  treasures ;  whilst  old  Simon, 
though  not  without  grumbling,  for  he  was  quite 
a  miser  in  this  respect,  brought  some  of  his 
best  nuts  and  pears  from  his  apple-chamber,  and 
a  bottle  of  his  choicest  gooseberry-wine  from 
the  cellar.  But  a  far  greater  treat  than  those 
to  Lucy,  was  little  Punch's  recognition  and 
kindness,  and  the  sight  of  the  museum,  library, 
and  drawing-room  under  Peggy's  guidance.  In 
the  latter  were  beautiful  pictures,  busts,  and 
books ;  but  in  the  first  Joe  pointed  out  to  her 
still  more  surprising  things — old  spears  and 
swords,  gold  brooches  and  bracelets,  red  lustrous 
Roman  ware,  and  great  rudely-shaped  urns,  in 
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which  the  ashes  of  the  dead  had  been  enshrined. 
Of  these  Joe  told  her  such  simple  histories  as 
his  master  had  imparted  to  him ;  and  whilst  the 
little  girl  wondered,  she  crept  nearer  to  the  boy, 
and  loved  him  the  more  for  remembering  so 
much  for  her  sake. 

Upon  their  return  to  the  housekeeper's  room, 
they  all  sat  round  the  table,  and  played  the 
pretty  game  of  fox  and  geese,  in  which  even 
old  Simon  took  part.  After  this  there  was 
gooseberry-wine  and  tarts ;  and  then  the  little 
maid  went  home  under  Joe's  care,  not  only 
happy  because  of  such  an  evening  of  delights, 
but  because  another  was  promised  when  Christ- 
mas should  come. 

The  more  the  good  housekeeper  saw  of  Joe, 
the  more  her  first  favourable  impression  was 
confirmed;  so  that  when,  in  a  short  time,  he 
revealed  to  her  his  trouble  about  his  old  Aunt 
Prue,  she  provided  him  with  pen,  ink,  and 
paper  to  write  a  letter,  and  taking  up  her  knit- 
ting, sat  beside  him  whilst  he  did  it. 

"  Joe,"  she  said,  as  he  went  slowly  on,  "  I  see 
you're  but  a  poor  scholar;  so  as  it  is  always 
best  to  change  bad  things,  and  mend  indifferent 
ones,  1 11  speak  to  Mr  Cotton  when  I  next  go 
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into  the  library  to  settle  accounts,  as  to  thy 
going  a  bit  each  week-day  evening  to  the 
village  schoolmaster.  He 's  a  clever,  sharp  man, 
and  if  thou  be  attentive  and  industrious,  thou 
may  soon  read  and  write  like  a  gentleman/' 
Joe  thanked  her  gratefully,  for  he  was  conscious 
of  his  deficiencies,  and  wished  to  mend  them. 

"  And  now,"  she  added,  as  she  saw  him  pause 
ere  he  signed  his  name,  "if  you'll  tell  your  old 
aunt  that  all  I  hear  makes  me  greatly  respect 
her,  I  shall  be  obliged.  And  that  should  she 
not  be  too  proud  to  accept  them,  I  shall  at 
Christmas-time  send  her  a  piece  of  pork  and 
some  apples  for  her  Christmas-dinner ;  for  Mr 
Cotton  always  likes  me  to  be  charitable  at  that 
season,  and  to  help  those  who  are  poor  and 
deserving." 

The  housekeeper  was  true  to  her  word,  and 
Joe  had  the  supreme  delight  of  taking  to  the 
railway  station,  amongst  other  Christmas 
hampers,  one  for  his  Aunt  Prue.  It  contained 
pork  and  apples,  a  plum-cake,  a  jar  of  jam,  a 
bottle  of  elderberry-wine,  half  a  pound  of 
tea,  and  a  pound  of  lump-sugar.  To  these  Joe 
added  a  letter,  all  the  better  spelled  and 
written  for  his  month's  attendance  at  an 
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evening  class,  kept  by  the  village  schoolmaster 
for  those  who  were  unable  to  spare  time  during 
the  day. 

Christmas  brought  also  another  great  plea- 
sure ;  his  master's  nephew,  Charles  Cotton,  came 
from  Eton  to  spend  the  holidays.  He  was  a 
frank,  gentlemanly  youth  of  sixteen,  who,  liking 
Joe's  appearance,  and  hearing  him  much  com- 
mended by  both  his  uncle  and  the  housekeeper, 
liked  him  greatly.  For  the  first  week  there 
was  a  hard  frost,  and  Joe  went  with  him  to 
slide  and  skate  upon  the  pools  about  the  hall ; 
but  when  a  thaw  succeeded,  accompanied  by 
rain,  the  roads  and  surrounding  woods  were 
soon  impassable.  Master  Charles  had  then 
recourse  to  his  uncle's  workshop  and  museum, 
for  he  had  some  love  for  the  old  man's 
scholarly  pursuits ;  but  as  he  must  not  touch 
this  or  the  other,  or  talk  loudr  or  disturb  Joe 
whilst  he  was  rubbing,  or  oiling,  or  dusting,  or 
turning  the  lathe  under  his  master's  direc- 
tions, the  kindly  school-boy  soon  got  weary 
of  his  uncle's  sanctuary.  Yet  he  still  went 
out  and  in,  for  the  weather  was  too  incle- 
ment for  going  abroad,  until  at  length  a  sad 
disaster  involved  both  lads  in  disgrace,  and 
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insured  their  dismissal  from  museum  and 
workshop. 

It  happened  that,  a  few  days  before  his 
nephew's  arrival,  the  antiquary  had  bought  an 
ossuary,  or  bone-urn,  from  a  labourer,  who,  digging 
into  a  moorland  hillock,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
stone  wherewith  to  mend  a  wall,  uncovered  it, 
as  well  as  other  relics  of  the  dead  He  had 
unfortunately  broken  the  urn  with  his  pick ;  but 
knowing  his  master's  landlord,  Mr  Cotton,  set 
store  by  such  things,  and  hoping  for  a  small 
reward,  he  brought  the  fragments  to  Dove  Hall. 
Here,  when  the  learned  old  gentleman  had 
examined  these  carefully,  he  rubbed  his  hands, 
and  exclaiming:  "Celtic,  purely  Celtic — quite 
of  the  stone  period  !  "  gave  the  man  a  sovereign, 
and  dismissed  him  to  the  kitchen,  there  to  be 
plentifully  regaled. 

The  following  morning,  Mr  Cotton  began  dili- 
gently to  mend  this  precious  relic,  and  assisted 
by  Joe,  put  every  piece  together  with  some 
dark  cement.  The  vessel  thus  restored,  was 
set  on  an  accustomed  shelf,  just  opposite  the 
bench  at  which  Joe  usually  worked.  Here 
it  safely  stood,  till  spied  out  by  Master  Charles 
one  morning.  Joe,  who  sat  oiling  an  ancient 
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pointed  shoe,  dug  out  of  a  bog  not  long  before, 
answered  by  saying  what  it  was,  and  that  it 
must  not  be  meddled  with ;  but  heedless  of  this 
injunction,  the  restless  school-boy  had  just  taken 
it  somewhat  carelessly  up,  and  was  examining 
it,  when  the  door  leading  from  the  museum 
thus  into  the  workshop  suddenly  opened,  and  in 
walked  Mr  Cotton. 

"  Charles  !  "  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman  in 
a  voice  which  expressed  dismay  and  anger, 
"  how  dare  you  !  Joe,  how  can  you  sit  by  and 
suffer  such  a  thing?"  Hearing  these  words, 
and  hurrying  to  replace  the  urn,  the  school-boy 
forgot  both  its  fractured  state  and  recent  restor- 
ation ;  in  a  moment  it  fell  in  pieces  from  his 
hands,  and  dropping  on  the  stone  floor  of  the 
workshop,  each  fragment  became  a  dozen. 

The  poor  antiquary  fell  nearly  fainting  in  the 
nearest  chair.  He  shook  his  head,  ran  his 
fingers  through  his  grizzled  hair,  and  muttered 
the  words,  "  Purely  Celtic/'  and  something  about 
"  fifty  pounds." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  uncle  " began  Charles. 

"You're  not  a  bit  sorry,"  interrupted  the 
antiquary,  his  anger  waxing ;  "  you  're  an  incor- 
rigible boy,  and  make  Joe  as  bad  as  yourself 
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I  can  manage  him  when  alone,  but  I  cannot 
now.  I've  borne  three  days  of  this,  and  I 
cannot  more  ;  so  go  both  of  you — go  this  instant, 
I  shall  lock  the  doors  till  your  holidays  are  over, 
Master  Charles,  and  Joe  shall  keep  with  Molly 
and  Simon  till  you  're  gone.  Go  both  of  you,  I 
say ;  one  is  as  bad  as  the  other."  Thus  raising 
his  usually  low-spoken  and  kindly  voice  louder 
and  louder — the  whole  house  could  hear  it — as 
opening  a  door  which  led  out  into  the  great  hall, 
Mr  Cotton  dismissed  them.  Astounded  by  such 
an  event  as  that  of  their  master  being  angry, 
Molly  came  running  from  the  kitchen,  her  hands 
all  flour,  and  Peggy  from  the  breakfast-room, 
with  a  duster.  But  waiting  neither  to  explain 
nor  to  expostulate,  Mr  Cotton  closed  the  door 
loudly,  and  then  locked  it. 

Truly  sorry  to  have  offended  his  good  but 
eccentric  uncle,  Charles  explained  to  the  house^ 
keeper  the  whole  occurrence,  and  warmly 
reiterated  Joers  faultlessness  in  the  matter. 

"Well,  never  mind,  my  dear,"  said  Molly  as 
she  led  the  way  into  the  great  kitchen  where  she 
was  preparing  pastry  for  dinner ;  "  you  know 
your  uncle's  sweet  temper,  and  his  ready  for- 
giveness of  wrong — even  in  large  matters-, 
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much  less  in  a  little  thing  like  this.  I  don't 
doubt  but  what  he  'a  smiling  to  himself  this 
very  minute  behind  the  door  he  locked  so 
quickly,  for  he  loves  you  with  all  his  heart,  my 
dear,  and  when  you  see  him  at  dinner,  there  '11 
not  be,  you  may  be  sure,  a  frown  on  his  face. 
But  come,  sit  by  the  fire,  my  old  Simon's  chair 
is  empty,  and  Punch  waiting  to  be  played 
with." 

So  Punch  was  put  through  sundry  evolutions 
— made  to  smoke  a  pipe,  wear  a  cocked-hat 
shaped  out  of  paper,  and  sit  up,  fat  as  he  was, 
in  the  chimney-corner ;  and  when  Punch  was 
too  tired  to  play  further,  some  great  rosy 
apples  were  put  to  roast ;  when  these  were 
done  and  eaten,  a  call  brought  the  fat  old 
housekeeper  to'  her  young  master's  side. 

"Molly,  where  are  the  keys  of  the  great 
garrets  ?  Joe  and  I  will  go  and  have  a  rummage 
there  ;  it  will  amuse  us  for  an  hour  or  two/' 

"  But,  my  dear,  I  want  Joe,  and  so  does  Simon 
and  Peggy/' 

"Call  William,  or  if  he's  busy,  let  Trusler 
come  and  help — he  can  be  doing  no  good 
outdoors  on  a  day  like  this." 

"I    don't    like    him,"    replied    Molly   in   a 
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whisper.  "I  never  ask  him  to  do  a  hand's 
turn  if  I  can  help  it,  and  if  I  could  have  my 
way,  he  'd  not  be  long  here,  for  I  know  he  'a 
a  knave,  and  cheats  your  uncle  in  the  game 
with  scarce  a  show  of  hiding  it.  But  then  he 's 
a  favourite  with  the  colonel,  and  nothing  must 
be  said/' 

"  I  think  with  you,"  said  the  young  gentle- 
man ;  "  but  never  mind  the  fellow  for  to-day. 
Give  me  the  keys,  Molly,  Joe  and  I  will  bo 
off  at  once,  so  as  to  have  time  enough  before 
dinner."  Thus  requested,  the  good  old  house- 
keeper hastened  to  her  room,  and  soon  returned 
with  a  great  bunch  of  ancient  keys,  which  she 
handed  to  her  young  master. 

"  You  '11  find  the  place  both  dusty  and 
untidy,"  she  said .;  "  for  it  is  full  two  months 
since  I  was  up  there,  though  as  soon  as  Christ- 
mas is  over,  1 11  have  good  fires,  and  air  every- 
thing thoroughly.  But  you  '11  find  something 
to  amuse  you,  I  don't  doubt,  my  dear,  for 
there  's  a  little  of  everything  in  the  great  old 
place." 

Not  waiting  to  reply,  the  school-boy  called 
Joe,  and  together,  they  ran  up  an  ancient  back- 
staircase,  every  baluster  of  which  was  a  thick 
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beam  of  oak,  and  every  landing  the  size  of 
a  small  room.  On  the  topmost  of  these,  Charles 
unlocked  a  stout  door  that  admitted  him  and 
Joe  into  three  or  four  low-roofed  rooms, 
in  one  or  two  of  which  were  wide  hearths. 
They  were  lighted  by  little  diamonded  case- 
ments, placed  like  loopholes  in  the  thick  gray 
stone  walls,  one  only  opening  on  to  the  leaded 
roof  of  the  hall. 

The  contents  of  these  rooms  were  vast  indeed. 
There  were  countless  old  pictures,  framed  and 
unframed,  carved  chests,  old  tables,  old  chairs, 
boxes  full  of  ancient  keys,  old  earthenware,  old 
china,  old  saddles,  old  curtains,  old  blankets, 
beautiful  things,  worthless  things,  and  good 
things,  all  heaped  together. 

After  rummaging  for  some  time  amongst 
the  various  pictures,  the  school-boy  remarked 
to  Joe,  that  he  missed  several ;  and  that  he 
must  inquire  of  Molly  what  had  been  done  with 
them. 

"Well,  sir,"  added  Joe  presently,  "if  Mrs 
Toft  hadn't  said  to  the  contrary,  I  should  say 
she  had  been  up  here  within  a  week.  The 
embers  on  the  hearth  there  are  quite  fresh, 
and  there  are  also  tobacco  ashes,  and  the 
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droppings  of  a  tallow  candle.  Come  and  see, 
sir." 

The  boys  together  examined  the  hearth,  and 
there,  sure  enough,  were  the  signs  of  recent 
visitation, 

"  Whoever  may  be  the  intruder,"  said  Charles, 
"ingress  must  have  been  made  by  door  or  window. 
Let  us  see." 

They  had  not  long  to  look,  for  upon  examin- 
ing the  window  which  opened  on  to  the  leads, 
a  piece  of  wire  was  found  inserted,  by  which 
it  could  be  opened  from  the  outside,  and  all 
the  marks  shewed  that  this  had  been  done 
very  recently.  Yet,  plain  as  all  this  was, 
neither  boy  could  conjecture  who  was  the 
intruder. 

"  At  any  rate/'  said  Charles,  "  I  '11  stop  these 
visits  for  the  future.  Run  down  stairs,  Joe, 
and  fetch  nails  and  hammer,  and  say  nothing 
to  Molly,  I  '11  tell  her  myself." 

There  were  plenty  of  splinters  and  other 
pieces  of  wood  in  the  garrets,  so  that  when 
Joe  returned,  the  boys  soon  effectually  fastened 
up  the  window,  so  as  to  make  it  utterly  impos- 
sible to  gain  access  from  without.  Charles 
then  sought  out  some  few  things,  and  they 
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returned  down  stairs  as  the  first  dinner-bell 
had  rung. 

The  good  antiquary  met  his  delinquent  nephew 
at  dinner  as  though  nothing  had  happened, 
and  in  the  evening  Charles  repaired  to  the 
housekeeper's  room,  to  tell  her  what  he  and 
Joe  had  done  and  observed  in  the  garrets. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  Molly,  "  you  put  me 
all  in  a  flutter ;  for  though  I  and  my  Simon 
know  that  Trusler  makes  what  he  can  of  both 
game  and  timber,  I  hardly  think  he  'd  risk 
breaking  his  neck  for  anything  the  garrets 
contain.  However,  you  Ve  done  quite  right ; 
for  now  I  recollect,  I  have  several  times  of 
late  heard  strange  noises  in  the  dead  of 
night,  and  once  when  Simon  was  out  late 
in  the  park,  he  came  in  and  said  he'd  seen 
a  light  up  in  -the  garrets.  I  thought  it  only 
fancy,  as  his  eyesight  is  none  of  the  best. 
But  1 11  go  upstairs  myself  to-morrow.  Mean- 
while, say  nothing  to  your  uncle,  for  you 
know  how  nervous  he  is." 

When  Molly  made  this  visitation  on  the 
morrow,  she  missed  several  small  pictures, 
blankets,  and  other  things.  But  as  it  would 
do  no  good  .to  mention  the  matter  to  Mr 
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Cotton,  or  to  old  Simon,  botli  she  and  Peggy 
resolved  to  be  vigilant,  and  discover  the  thief 
if  they  could. 

As  soon  as  fine  weather  returned,  the 
young  gentleman  asked  Joe  one  afternoon,  if 
he  had  ever  seen  an  old  ruined  cottage  which 
stood  in  the  lane  running  towards  the  moors. 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Joe,  "  I  have  had  little  time, 
as  you  know,  and  the  weather  has  been  very 
wintry  ever  since  I  have  been  here.  But  Lucy 
once  told  me  about  it,  for  she  used  to  ride  much 
about  on  Barrel  the  pony,  and  once  passed  it  on 
her  way  through  the  woods  with  Mr  Swingle, 
the  old  exciseman/' 

"Well,  the  cottage  isn't  half  a  mile  from 
here,  and  in  a  lonely  spot.  Suppose  I  ask  leave 
of  my  uncle,  and  we  mend  it  up,  it  will  be  a 
nice  warm  job  for  us,  Joe,  during  the  month  I 
have  yet  to  stay." 

"  Very,  sir,"  replied  Joe  ;  "I  like  carpentry ; 
and  since  I  have  been  here,  Trusler  has  taught 
me  to  saw,  plane,  and  hammer  in  nails  very 
well  "I'll  be  glad  to  help  you,  sir,  all  the 
time  I  can/' 

"  The  very  thing,  Joe ;  we  '11  set  about  our 
Robinson-Crusoe  work  at  once.  So  go  in  and 
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ask  Molly  if  you  can  be  spared,  whilst  I  speak 
to  my -uncle." 

The  result  was,  that  in  another  half-hour  the 
two  boys  were  plodding  up  the  miry  lane,  the 
sun  casting  down  her  watery  beams  through  the 
dripping  branches  of  the  leafless  trees,  whilst 
the  sward  on  either  side  was  made  marshy  by  a 
thousand  little  pools.  Here,  on  a  strip  of  road- 
side forest  waste,  with  trees  before  it,  behind  it, 
and  on  either  side,  they  found  the  cottage.  Built 
originally  of  unbarked  wood,  and  wattled  in  with 
clay,  it  had  long  since  fallen  to  ruin ;  the  doors 
and  windows  were  gone,  the  thatch  had  rotted, 
and  in  places  dropped  in,  the  flooring  was 
decayed,  and  the  little  flight  of  stairs  to  the 
two  rooms  above  were  ruinous ;  but  the  chim- 
neys and  outer  walls  remained,  the  ivy  cleaved 
in  luxuriance  to  the  rotting  thatch,  and  a  few 
shrubs  and  a  well  just  marked  the  outline  of 
the  garden. 

Settling  what  to  do — for  Master  Charles 
was  uncommonly  handy  and  inventive — they 
remained  there  till  dark.  During  several  suc- 
cessive days,  a  bricklayer  and  a  thatcher  from 
the  village  mended  the  outer  walls  and  roof. 
When  this  was  accomplished,  and  wood  and 
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tools  were  got  together,  Master  Charles,  assisted 
by  Joe,  set  to  work  ;  and  though  Peggy  and 
Simon  secretly  grumbled  that  the  latter  was  so 
much  away  from  home,  they  were  yet  pleased 
that  anything  should  thus  arise  to  give  such 
pleasure  to  the  young  master  they  loved  so  well. 
As  the  days  went  by,  and  joist,  and  floor,  and 
window-frame  began  to  reappear,  Lucy,  in  her 
frequent  visits  to  the  hall,  came  and  stayed 
with  them  a  whole  afternoon ;  Miss  Mildred, 
riding  by  with  her  papa,  stopped  to  admire 
their  industry ;  and  John  Trusler,  passing 
through  the  woods  with  his  gun,  leaned  on  the 
window-ledge,  looked  in,  and  talked  awhile, 
though  affecting  not  to  notice  that  his  young 
master's  manner  was  distant,  and  his  replies 
few. 

In  this  way  the  happy  days  glided  by  till 
Master  Charles  went  again  to  school.  Before 
leaving,  he  made  Joe  a  handsome  present,  and 
gave  him  many  directions  as  to  how  he  could 
proceed  with  the  cottage  during  his  absence. 

But  Joe's  spare  time  was  little,  for  Mr  Cotton 
employed  him  much  in  the  museum,  and  old 
Simon  was  always  giving  him  jobs  in  the  garden. 
As  Joe  loved  gardening  and  outdoor  employment 
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much  better  than  being  shut  up  with  his 
grave,  silent,  yet  watchful  master,  he  was  always 
glad  to  attend  old  Toft ;  for  now,  in  those  warm 
days  of  spring,  the  sun  was  everywhere ;  the 
orchard-boughs  and  garden-walls  were  decked 
with  pinky  blossoms ;  the  bosky  hollows  about 
the  hall  were  full  of  primroses  and  wild-hya- 
cinths ;  and  the  beautiful  river,  which  glided 
by  with  such  a  murmuring  sound,  shewed 
its  wealth  of  speckled  trout  and  grayling.  So 
Joe  dug,  and  hoed,  and  raked,  and  dressed  the 
flower-borders  with  a  gentle  hand ;  and  soon, 
when  the  white  and  purple  blossom  changed 
into  fruit,  he  dealt  with  tiny  peach,  nectarine, 
and  apricot  so  tenderly  as  to  completely  win 
the  heart  of  the  old  gardener.  From  this  date 
old  Simon  relaxed  his  stern  rule,  and  rarely 
grumbled,  even  when  his  rheumatism  was  at  the 
worst ;  and  occasionally,  when  Lucy  had  a  holi- 
day, and  came  to  the  hall,  he  gave  Joe  one  too ; 
and  thus  together  the  children  wandered  in  the 
woods,  fished  in  the  river,  or  played  at  jump- 
ing across  its  many  stepping-stones.  On  those 
occasions  Punch  had  also  a  holiday,  and,  only 
too  glad  to  be  let  out  of  the  learned  stillness  of 
his  master's  study,  frisked  and  skipped  as  wildly 
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as  the  children  themselves ;  whilst  a  favourite 
cat,  who  wore  a  bell  and  a  red  morocco  collar, 
which  Peggy  had  bought  for  it,  looked  on 
gravely  from  the  bough  of  a  tree  or  sunny  wall. 

Just  as  summer  was  coming,  and  the  fruit  in 
the  garden  began  to  ripen,  the  housekeeper, 
borrowing  a  donkey  from  a  neighbouring  farmer, 
and  putting  it  into  a  little  old  chaise  which 
stood  in  the  coach-house,  took  Lucy,  and  with 
Joe  to  drive  her,  set  off  to  see  a  sick  friend  in 
a  distant  village.  It  lay  amidst  moorlands,  and 
in  a  direction  yet  unseen  by  Joe.  As  they 
crossed  a  solitary  waste,  they  perceived  in  the 
distance  a  gipsy  tent,  and  this  brought  to  Joe's 
mind  his  little  sister  Nell,  of  whom  he  had 
never  gleaned  any  tidings,  though  the  inquiries 
he  had  made  had  been  many.  The  tears  came 
into  the  lad's  eyes,  for  he  loved  his  little  sister 
very  dearly,  and  would  fain  know  where  she 
was,  and  rescue  her  if  he  could. 

When  they  reached  the  village,  and  whilst 
Molly  was  engaged  with  her  sick  friend,  the 
children  rambled  about  to  see  the  place,  and 
coming  presently  to  a  stony  declivity,  they 
descended  it.  Here,  at  the  bottom,  some  brick- 
makers  were  at  work,  and  in  the  gin  with 
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which  they  ground  their  clay  and  cinders 
together,  was  a  poor  little  horse  or  pony  going 
round  and  round.  It  seemed  to  go  well  enough  ; 
yet,  every  time  it  came  to  a  certain  place,  a 
cruel  urchin,  seated  there  on  purpose,  thwacked 
it  with  a  huge  stake.  Very  sorry  were  they  to 
hear  the  poor  beast  groan ;  and  much  more  so 
on  coming  a  few  steps  nearer,  to  discover  that 
it  was  no  other  than  poor  Barrel,  the  dead 
exciseman's  pony. 

"  Why,  where  did  you  get  him  ?"  they  asked 
of  one  of  the  brickmakers. 

"  Well,  the  varmint  was  so  fat  and  lazy,  it 
wouldn't  work,  so  the  mester  on't,  who  'd  come 
to  it  after  the  death  of  some  old  cousin  of  his, 
sold  it  to  me ;  but  as  it  won't  go  without  the 
stick,  I  'd  sell  it  for  two  pound,  which  is  but  ten 
shillings  more  than  I  giv',  for  a  taller  beast 
would  suit  the  gin  better." 

"  I  'm  sure,"  replied  Joe,  "  I  '11  try  and  buy 
him.  I've  a  pound  of  my  wages  saved  up  at 
home,  and" 

"  And  I  've  five  shillings,"  interrupted  Lucy, 
"which  Mr  Cotton  gave  me  for  hemming  his 
pocket-handkerchiefs  so  nicely." 

"Not  a  penny  less   than   the   two  pound/' 
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said  the  brickmaker  surlily,  and  with  this  he 
resumed  his  work. 

"When  they  had  hugged  the  poor  animal — 
which  had  recognised  Lucy — wiped  its  sorrow- 
ful eyes,  and  said  many  tender  words,  they 
went ;  so  that  when  the  housekeeper  had  ended 
her  visit,  and  was  ready  to  return,  she  was 
surprised  to  find  the  children  by  the  cottage- 
door,  and  both  with  sad  faces.  But  she  soon 
learned  the  cause. 

"  "Well,  my  dears,"  she  answered,  "  two  pound 
is  a  great  deal  of  money  for  children  to  think 
of,  and  I  don't  know  what  Mr  Cotton,  or  my 
old  Simon  may  say  to  having  another  beast  in 
the  stable,  though  I  dare  to  say  we  should 
find  Barrel  of  great  use/' 

"  I  'm  sure  we  should,"  added  Joe  ;  "  Master 
Charles  would  be  so  glad,  and  as  to  paying,  it 
shall  all  come  from  my  wages,  ma'am." 

"  Not  a  word  of  this,  Joe.  I  have  always  a 
little  store  of  egg-and-feather  money  wherewith 
to  do  an  act  of  charity  or  duty.  So  let  us  go 
and  see  about  the  poor  beast  at  once." 

The  result  of  this  negotiation  was,  that  in  less 
than  an  hour  after,  poor  Barrel  was  to  be  seen 
tethered  to  the  little  chaise,  and  trotting  across 
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the  moors.  His  pretty  twinkling  ears  and  brisk 
step  shewing  that,  like  all  other  things  which 
breathed  and  lived,  he  was  sensible  of  kindness, 
and  that  those  who  spoke  against  him  were  as 
untruthful  as  hard  of  heart. 

"When  the  housekeeper  reached  home,  she, 
with  her  accustomed  straightforwardness,  sought 
at  once  her  master,  and  so  spoke  of  old  Barrel, 
and  the  services  he  rendered  on  the  memorable 
day  little  Punch  was  hurt,  as  to  arouse  Mr 
Cotton's  warmest  sympathies.  She  was  com- 
mended for  her  good  deed,  repaid  her  money, 
and  Joe  was  ordered  to  take  the  pony  under  his 
special  protection,  and  give  him  the  snuggest 
place  in  the  ancient  stables. 

Master  Charles  did  not  come  to  Dove  Hall 
that  summer,  for  he  spent  his  vacation  abroad 
with  a  tutor,  so  that  the  repairs  to  the  cot- 
tage in  the  forest  lane  went  on  but  slowly,  so 
far  as  the  interior  was  concerned;  but  Joe, 
in  such  spare  time  as  he  had,  dug  up  the 
ground  around  it,  fenced  it  in  with  stakes, 
and  sowed  and  planted  to  the  best  of  his 
ability. 

During  the  autumn,  and  just  at  that  date 
when  the  orchard  fruit  was  ripest,  old  Aunt 
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Prue,  by  Mr  Cotton's  special  leave,  came  and 
stayed  a  fortnight  at  the  HalL  She  was 
entranced  to  see  her  "  dear  boy  Joe "  so  im- 
proved and  grown ;  and  her  happiness  was 
complete  when  she  was  told  that  he  bore  the 
best  of  characters  for  fidelity,  honesty,  industry, 
and  straightforwardness.  To  Peggy  and  Molly 
she  confided  all  the  anxiety  she  had  suffered  on 
his  account  when  he  ran  away.  "  But  when  I 
went  to  Stockport,  and  heard  from  eye-witnesses 
all  which  the  lad  had  borne,  I  did  not  wonder ; 
and  when  his  letter  came,  and  I  learned  the 
good  home  he  had  got,  I  saw  his  steps  had  been 
blessed,  and  out  of  all  poor  Joe  had  suffered 
good  had  come." 

At  Joe's  request,  old  Prue  had  brought 
Speckle  with  her ;  so  that  its  cage,  now  hang- 
ing on  a  nail  in  the  quaint  old  room  across  the 
courtyard,  the  bird  awakened  the  boy  by  the 
sweetest  songs  each  morning,  for  Speckle  had  in 
nowise  forgot  his  art  as  an  excelling  chorister. 
Indeed,  in  her  way,  old  Prue  was  as  happy  as  the 
bird,  for  never  having  been  heretofore  much  of 
a  traveller,  all  she  saw  excited  her  wonder.  The 
household  shewed  her  the  greatest  hospitality ; 
she  went  into  the  library  to  speak  to  Mr  Cotton, 
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and  held  divers  confidential  conversations  with 
Joe  himself. 

"  No,"  she  said  to  him,  as  she  sat  knitting 
in  the  sun,  the  day  before  she  returned  home, 
"  I  can't  say  I  like  being  so  far  away  from  thee, 
my  lad.  I  Ve  ever  been  a  lonely  body,  so  that 
solitude  ain't  the  terrors  for  me  it  has  for  some; 
yet  as  time  grows  on  me,  and  I  can't  sit  the 
hours  I  used  to  do  i'  th'  loom,  I  get  low-hearted, 
and  think  I  'd  like  to  speak  to  thee.  But  this 
can't  be,  Joe." 

"It  can,  aunt,  when  I'm  a  bit  bigger,  and 
earn  more  wages,  we'll  hire  one  of  master's 
cottages  in  the  village,  and  thou  shalt  bring 
thy  goods  and  come." 

"  Nay,  nay,  there 's  never  much  use  in 
removing  old  trees  from  where  they  Ve  growed  ; 
and  if  I  were  there,  and  you  here,  still  I  should 
be  alone." 

Joe  had  thoughts  in  his  heart  and  words  on 
his  tongue  as  to  little  Nell.  Provided  she  were 
found,  and  was  good,  what  nice  company  she 
would  be  for  Prue.  But  he  dared  not  attempt 
to  say  as  much,  for  the  old  woman  was  stern 
and  resolute  on  this  subject.  But  he  at  least 
ventured  to  broach  it  by  saying:  "When  you 
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next  go  to  the  town,  aunt,  please  ask  once  more 
about  Nell ;  father  wished  me  to  be  good  to  the 
poor  little  thing,  and  I  will." 

"  Lad !  there  are  some  sort  of  obediences 
that  bring  a  deal  of  trouble,  and  if  thou  'd  be  led 
by  me,  thou  'd  let  the  child  alone.  If  I  ask, 
there 's  nothing  to  learn,  for  the  child  was  given 
over  to  folks  who  moved  far  away;  and  its 
mother,  after  thee  left,  went  from  the  town,  and 
nought's  known  of  her,  except  that  the  man 
she  married  has  been  twice  or  thrice  in  jail  for 
poaching  and  robbing  houses.  The  twig  of  a 
crooked  tree  isn't  likely  to  be  straight,  and  as 
the  child  can  neither  be  a  comfort  nor  a  plague 
to  me,  say  no  more." 

Thus  good  but  prejudiced  old  Prue  closed  the 
subject,  for  she  loved  Joe,  and  would  have  shut 
her  eyes  against  the  perfections  of  an  angel  had 
it  borne  relationship  to  those  who  had  injured 
him. 

The  autumn  passed  quietly  away,  though  with 
harder  duties  for  Joe,  for  Mr  Cotton  liking  his 
services,  employed  him  every  day  in  his  museum. 
He  had  to  dust  Celtic,  Roman,  and  medieval 
pottery,  rub  coins,  clean  bronze,  repair  broken 
things,  and  do  small  jobs  in  carpenters'  work. 
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He  grew  quite  fond  of  the  old  room  and  its 
quaint  ante- chamber,  and  his  veneration  for  his 
kindly  but  odd  master  became  very  great.  Mr 
Cotton  had  never  such  a  helpmate  before,  and 
Joe  never  such  a  master ;  so  that  if  the  boy  had 
had  education  enough,  and  not  an  irrepressible 
liking  for  gardening,  farming,  and  outdoor 
employments,  his  master  would  have  made  him 
as  much  an  antiquary  as  himself.  Still,  Joe 
liked  what  his  master  liked,  and  handled  each 
thing,  whether  within  or  without  the  glass- 
cases,  with  a  careful  hand. 

"  Joe/5  said  his  master  one  day,  "  I  hope 
you  '11  continue  to  be  a  good  boy,  and,  stopping 
here,  be  as  careful  of  the  museum  when  I  am 
dead  and  gone  as  you  are  now.  Your  young 
master,  Charles,  inherits  my  tastes  to  a  degree, 
and  will  take  great  care  of  what  I  have  thus 
gathered  together  at  so  much  cost  and  labour. 
But  there  comes  between  him  and  me  my 
brother  Colonel  Cotton,  who  will  shut  up  the 
rooms,  I  know,  and  let  no  one  enter.  If  this 
happen,  there  may  be  yet  times  and  seasons 
when  you  can  perhaps  go  in  and  bestow  a  little 
care  ;  if  so,  do,  for  the  sake  of  both  your  old  and 
young  master/' 
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"You  have  been  very  good  to  me,  sir," 
answered  Joe,  his  eyes  filling  with  tears,  "  and 
will  never  need  to  speak  your  wish  again.  If 
the  colonel  should  let  me  stay,  I  will  do  just 
as  you  have  taught  me,  and  as  though  you 
were  by." 

His  master  laid  his  hand  upon  Joe's  head, 
thereby  to  express  what  he  could  not  speak. 
He  only  added  presently,  and  in  a  lower  voice : 
"  Be  good  also  to  little  Punch."  This  was  all. 

Just  at  Christmas-time,  when  Master  Charles 
had  come  for  the  holidays,  and  he  and  Joe  had 
resumed  their  work  at  the  little  Robinson- 
Crusoe  house  in  the  woodland  lane,  old  Toft 
died,  to  the  great  grief  of  his  good  old  wife. 
His  master  was  also  much  distressed,  for  old 
Simon  had  been  his  servant  forty  years  ;  and  as 
the  colonel,  who  was  staying  in  the  house  at  the 
time,  objected  to  the  hiring  a  new  gardener,  all 
this  extra  work  fell  upon  Joe.  He  was  yet  a 
mere  stripling,  but  having  been  well  taught,  he 
managed  to  do  these  new  tasks,  and  yet  find  a 
spare  half-hour  to  run  off  and  help  at  the  house 
in  the  lane.  The  floors  were  now  down,  some 
old  grates  found  in  an  outhouse  of  the  hall  set 
up ;  and  when  the  painting  should  be  done, 
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Molly  promised  to  hunt  up  furniture  enough  in 
the  garrets,  for  though  she  had  latterly  visited 
these  old  places  more  frequently  than  she  used 
to  do,  she  never  could  perceive  that  there  had 
been  an  intruder,  or  that  the  window  Master 
Charles  had  nailed  up  had  been  in  any  way 
tampered  with  either  from  without  or  within. 
The  only  suspicious  circumstance  was,  that  a 
lock  of  one  of  the  doors  became  all  at  once  out 
of  repair,  and  that  a  day  or  two  after  her  poor 
old  husband's  funeral,  she  missed  some  sheets 
and  a  counterpane  from  one  of  the  ancient 
chests. 

When  spring  came,  and  the  colonel  was  again 
upon  a  visit  to  the  hall,  Joe  was  ordered  to 
take  Barrel  early  the  following  morning,  and 
ride  through  the  woods,  and  across  the  great 
moor,  to  a  small  country  town,  there  to  pay  a 
bill,  and  procure  some  articles  of  saddlery. 

"  I  'm  sure  it 's  most  provoking/'  said  Molty, 
as  she  hastened  to  give  Joe  an  early  breakfast 
ere  he  started ;  "  but  the  colonel  takes  a  delight 
in  doing  vexatious  things.  He  could  have 
sent  William,  or  Trusler,  or  some  one  from  the 
village,  rather  than  a  lad  like  thee ;  for  it 's 
a  lonely  way,  and  a  great  one  for  tramps 
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and  gipsies  just  at  this  season.  But  thou  'It 
take  care  of  thyself,  Joe." 

"I'm  not  a  bit  afraid/'  he  replied.  "The 
gipsies  pass  often  up  the  lane,  but  they  say 
nothing  to  me." 

"Nay,  child,  you're  in  sight  of  a  dwelling, 
and  helpers,  if  need  be.  But  meet  such  folks 
on  a  wide  common,  with  a  sovereign  in  thy 
pocket,  and  mounted  on  a  good  pony,  and 
a  little  fellow  like  thee  would  stand  no  chance- 
So  take  care,  Joe;  keep  from  the  track  of  a 
fire  or  a  tent ;  or  hide  thyself  and  Barrel, 
if  so  you  see  such  knaves  approaching;  the 
furze  makes  a  good  covert." 

Promising  to  be  careful,  Joe  sets  forth. 
It  was  a  lovely  morning,  so  that  all  the  way 
up  the  forest  lane  the  little  birds  in  hedge  and 
tree  sang  as  sweetly  as  though  angels  were  their 
listeners  ;  every  tiny  spring  and  runnel  dropped 
or  flowed  with  quite  a  music  of  its  own  ;  whilst 
even  the  young  leaves,  as  they  were  rustled  by 
the  light  south  wind,  added  to  nature's  har- 
mony, as  thus  expressed  in  the  new-born  day. 
The  luscious  breath  of  pretty  flowers  rose  up 
also  like  an  incense,  and  blessed  the  broadening 
sun,  every  ray  of  which,  as  it  slanted  through 
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the  boughs  above,  fell  on  a  myriad  dew-drops, 
so  that  they  sparkled  like  jewels  in  a  crown. 
Out  on  the  very  wide,  far-reaching  moor,  the 
scene  was  just  as  lovely.  The  sun  was  warmer, 
the  turf  was  drier,  the  great  furze  clumps  were 
all  ablaze  with  pendant  gold ;  up  in  the  azure 
sky  the  lark  sang  its  faultless  song,  and  in  the 
gray  distance  curled  the  smoke  of  the  turf- 
cutters'  fires. 

Much  as  he  enjoyed  it,  this  ride  would  have 
been  pleasanter  still  to  Joe  could  he  have  kept 
his  thoughts  free  from  little  Nell ;  but  a  moor 
such  as  this  where  gipsies  abounded,  brought 
her  naturally  to  his  mind.  However,  he  rode 
on  without  adventure,  and  reaching  the  little 
town  by  noon,  he  proceeded  to  the  shops  where 
his  errands  lay.  At  that  of  the  saddler's, 
he  was  kept  till  far  into  the  afternoon,  so 
that  it  was  nearly  dark  before  he  had  reached 
the  middle  of  the  great  moor.  As  he  ad- 
vanced onwards,  he  saw  a  light,  and  heard 
the  sound  of  voices.  Staying  to  listen,  he 
distinguished  that  of  a  child,  who  parrying, 
as  it  seemed,  some  accusation,  made  fiercely 
by  those  older,  kept  repeating :  "  I  'm  sure 
I  did,  but  I  couldn't  get  'em." 
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"Yes,  you  could/'  said  a  loud  voice  in 
a  half-intelligible  dialect ;  "  the  hole  in  the 
hedge  was  big  enough,  and  you  could  have 
crept  through  if  you  'd  not  been  too  lazy.  But 
you  '11  never  steal,  and  I  say  you  shall ;  for 
what  be  poor  folks  to  do  if  they  don't?" 

"Well,  she  shall  have  the  stick  in  the 
morning,  and  a  tramp  of  twenty  miles,  instead 
of  a  lift  on  the  ass.  If  that  won't  teach  her 
to  be  useful,  why  " 

"  To  think  of  it,"  interrupted  a  female  voice, 
"  we  with  mates,  and  nothing  better  to  put  in  the 
pot  than  a  hedgehog,  a  rabbit,  and  some  turnips  ! 
I  feel  fit  to  crucify  thee  ;  and  as  to  waiting 

till  the  morning,  why" There  were  no 

further  words,  but  the  child's  screams  betrayed 
a  fresh  blow. 

Always  thinking  of  his  little  sister,  and 
fancying  this  might  be  her  voice,  Joe  had 
already  hidden  Barrel  within  the  ambush  of  a 
vast  clump  of  furze,  so  that  now  as  these  reiter- 
ated screams  met  his  ears,  he  forgot  everything 
but  the  desire  to  ascertain  who  it  was  that  was 
thus  ill-used.  He  hurried  forward  to  the  tent, 
entered  it,  and  regardless  that  it  contained  three 
or  four  stalwart  men  and  a  couple  of  women, 
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he  looked  across  the  fire,  to  where  a  dirty, 
ragged  child  was  lying,  on  the  spot  where  the 
last  blow  had  struck  her  down. 

"  Nelly,  is  that  you  ? "  he  called.  A  little, 
tearful,  dirty,  haggard  face  was  in  an  instant 
turned  towards  him,  and  as  if  trying  to  recollect 
some  long  lost  sound,  the  child  rose,  and  would 
have  fain  rushed  towards  the  boy  ;  but  she  was 
stayed  by  the  fierce  clutch  of  one  of  the  women, 
and  hurled  once  more  to  the  ground. 

"  And  who  are  you  V  asked  the  men,  as  they 
seized  Joe,  and  prevented  his  further  advance 
within  the  tent. 

"Why,  Joe  Fulwood;  and  that's  my  little 
sister  Nell,  I  know.  You  have  no  right  to  her 
— you  shan't  misuse  her — I  " 

"  Hallo ! "  interrupted  one  of  the  men  with 
a  laugh ;  "  this  is  Jack  Crow's  son-in-law. 
He's  been  on  the  hunt  for  him  a  long  while, 
and  " 

"  Let  ine  go ! "  said  Joe,  struggling  to  free 
himself,  and  to  advance  towards  the  weeping, 
screaming  child.  But  a  fierce  blow  struck  him 
down,  and  he  recollected  no  more.  When  he 
recovered  himself,  the  moor  was  solitary,  the 
moonlight  gleaming  round  him,  and  the  night, 
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as  it  seemed,  far  advanced.  The  blood  was 
oozing  from  one  of  his  temples,  and  for  the 
first  few  minutes  he  felt  sick  and  faint,  but 
by  degrees  recovering,  the  events  of  the  night 
came  quickly  to  his  mind.  He  soon  found  that 
he  had  been  left  in  almost  the  same  place  as 
where  he  fell,  for  the  embers  of  the  gipsies'  fire 
yet  glowed,  though  their  tent  and  asses  were 
gone,  and  not  the  vestige  of  a  living  thing  was 
to  be  seen  across  the  moonlit  waste.  Joe  had 
been  stripped  of  his  jacket,  cap,  and  shoes  ; 
the  bill  he  had  paid  lay  fluttering  on  the 
ground,  and  some  dozen  shillings  or  so  of  change 
had  been  taken  with  his  jacket.  Yet  when  he 
found  old  Barrel  safe  amidst  the  furze,  where 
he  had  hidden  him,  he  thought  but  little  of  his 
loss,  and  only  sorrowful  about  little  Nell, 
mounted,  and  went  homewards.  Much  alarmed, 
Peggy  and  Molly  had  sat  up  for  him,  and  were 
heartily  glad  to  have  him  safe  once  more. 

"  Don't  fret,  my  boy,"  said  Molly,  when  she 
had  bound  up  his  temple,  and  given  him  a  little 
wine  as  a  restorative  ;  "  we  '11  speak  to  the 
police,  and  they  may  get  us  some  tidings  of  the 
child.  For  they  are  always  hunting  after  these 
bad  people,  who  of  late  have  been  robbing  and 
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doing  mischief  more  than  they  ever  did. 
There  is  a  bad  gang  of  them  about  these 
moors,  and  the  sooner  they  're  sent  from  the 
country,  the  better.  For  the  rest,  I'd  say 
nothing  to  the  colonel,  for  he  may  make  a  deal 
of  it  to  Mr  Cotton  ;  and  as  to  .the  silver  that 's 
lost,  I  '11  put  it  right,  Joe,  and  if  he  questions 
you,  you  can  say  the  saddler  kept  you,  and 
that  after  that  you  had  a  tumble,  and  the 
way  by  night  was  hard  to  find.  This  will 
be  telling  no  stories,  Joe,  and  yet  keep  the 
colonel  from  frightening  master  about  these 
tramps/' 

So  Joe  was  cautious,  and  the  event  passed 
into  oblivion  except  in  his  own  heart,  for  he 
often  thought  of  his  little  sister,  and  his  father's 
dying  wish  that  he  should  befriend  her. 

The  summer  and  autumn  passed  by  unevent- 
fully, except  that  his  master  was  seen  to  be 
somewhat  infirm  from  age,  and  that  his  brother 
paid  more  than  one  of  .his  undesirable  visits. 
To  avoid  him,  Master  Charles  passed  his  autumn 
vacation  abroad,  but  now  Christmas  was  only 
a  day  or  two  off.  Joe  had  the  delight  of 
welcoming  the  young  gentleman  he  regarded 
so  highly. 
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"Well,  Joe/'  said  Mr  Charles,  as  Joe  drove 
him  from  the  railway  station  to  the  hall,  "  how 
does  the  house  in  the  lane  get  on  ?" 

"  Pretty  well,  sir.  There  is  some  painting 
to  do,  which  I  left  for  you,  but  the  garden 
is  beautiful.  The  honeysuckle  and  jasmine 
are  now  quite  over  the  porch,  the  shrubs  thrive, 
and  the  peas,  potatoes,  currants,  raspberries, 
and  gooseberries  were  wonderful.  It  only 
now  wants  a  little  furniture,  and  then  if  there 
was  a  bee-hive  and  some  fowls  running  pecking 
about  the  lane,  or  round  the  garden-gate,  it 
would  be  perfect.  Miss  Mildred  has  come  once 
or  twice  to  see  it,  and  Lucy  much  oftener; 
and  once  in  the  summer  Molly  and  Peggy 
came  to  tea,  and  Lucy  and  I  boiled  the  kettle 
on  the  kitchen-grate/' 

"  Well,  Joe,  before  I  return  to  college  we  11 
finish  our  long  task.  The  cottage  would,  I 
think,  make  a  nice  place  in  summer-time  for 
a  fishing-house.  By  cutting  down  an  old  oak 
or  two,  and  lowering  the  bank,  we  could 
bring  it,  as  it  were,  quite  close  to  the  river. 
If  I  brought  over  some  college-friends  to  fish, 
we  could  dine  and  keep  our  tackle  there ;  don't 
you  think  so?" 
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"  If  you  please,  sir  ;  though  with  the 
hall  so  near,  a  fishing -house  is  scarcely 
wanted." 

"Perhaps  not,  but  we'll  finish  our  long 
task,  and  then,  I  daresay,  some  use  will  be 
found/' 

The  morrow  was  a  wintry  day,  but  Master 
Charles,  accompanied  by  Trusler,  went  out 
shooting,  whilst  Molly  and  Peggy,  busy  with 
their  Christmas  preparations,  sent  Joe  into 
the  library,  to  rub  up  the  richly-carved  book- 
cases. His  task  was  nearly  ended,  when  he 
became  all  at  once  conscious  that  he  was  watched 
from  the  outer  side  of  a  great  bay-window, 
which  looked  far  away  across  the  park.  He 
hurried  forward  to  see,  but  the  gathering 
gloom  of  evening,  and  the  density  of  some 
environing  shrubs,  permitted  him  only  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  retreating  figures  of  a  man 
and  woman.  It  instantly  occurred  to  him  that 
this  was  Crow  and  his  wife,  and  that  their 
presence  betokened  no  good.  Astonished  and 
distressed,  he  hurried  outdoors  to  look;  but 
though  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  environs 
of  the  hall,  he  could  find  no  one  lurking  about. 
After  some  consideration,  he  said  nothing  to 
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Molly  or  Peggy,  for  fear  of  alarming  them, 
though  when  night  came  he  went  to  bed  with  a 
heavy  heart. 

As  already  said,  the  chamber  Joe  occupied 
was  approached  from  the  courtyard  by  an  ancient 
balustraded  staircase  of  stone.  Access  was  thus 
easily  obtained,  particularly  as  the  door  was  only 
fastened  by  an  old-fashioned  wooden  latch ; 
but  no  one  had  hitherto  entered  it  by  night 
to  disturb  the  boy's  innocent  slumbers.  Here, 
in  a  nice  old-fashioned  chest  of  drawers,  he 
kept  his  clothes  and  money ;  the  hearth  was 
often  brightened  by  a  fire ;  on  a  shelf  were  his 
school-books ;  and  in  cages  along  the  quaint 
old  casements,  certain  of  Speckle's  sons  and 
daughters  led  a  happy  life.  On  this  night, 
Joe  fastened  the  latch  as  well  as  he  could  with 
a  peg  of  wood,  placed  a  chair  against  the  door, 
and  thus  hoped,  that  should  any  one  attempt 
to  enter,  he  should  be  at  least  forewarned.  A 
long  time  he  lay  awake,  listening,  and  not 
till  midnight  was  far  past,  did  he  drop  asleep. 
From  this  he  was  suddenly  awakened  by  a  noke. 
Starting  up,  he  saw  a  man  retreating  from  the 
room,  and  a  woman  rifling  the  drawers  by  the 
aid  of  a  candle. 
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"  What  do  you  want  ? "  was  his  first  question 
of  surprise. 

"  I  '11  soon  tell  you,  Joe !  "  said  the  woman, 
advancing  towards  the  bed,  for  it  was  his 
wicked  step-mother.  Crow  and  I  are  badly 
off,  and  so  we  thought  you'd  help  us.  I 
suppose  you  didn't  think  we  should  find  you 
out,  but  the  folks  that  hav'  got  Nell  told  us 
you  was  snug  here/' 

"  Don't  you  think  you  are  worse  than  father 
thought  you,  to  have  done  by  that  child  as 
you  have  •?" 

"  There — I  've  not  tramped  so  far  to  be  cate- 
chised by  a  chap  like  you.  Gome,  get  up,  and 
help  us  to  some  of  the  things  the  rich  old 
fellow  in  the  house  has  got,  or  it  shall  be  the 
worse  for  thee." 

This  mention  of  the  house  and  its  wealthy 
master  brought  to  the  lad's  mind  the  porch 
door-key  by  which  each  morning  he  gained 
access  to  the  kitchen  to  light  the  fire,  and  which 
always  overnight  he  placed  upon  the  mantel- 
shelf. Knowing  that  the  possession  of  this 
would  give  these  wicked  people  the  power 
to  enter  the  house  and  do  as  they  would,  he 
rushed  forward,  and  in  an  instant  saw  by  the 
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light  of  the  woman's  candle  that  it  was  gone. 
He  then  advanced  to  the  door,  and  presently 
made  good  his  exit,  though  opposed  by  the 
strong  and  ferocious  woman,  who  fought  like  a 
tiger.  Undressed  as  he  was,  the  lad  descended 
the  stairs  and  bounded  across  the  yard  ;  and 
there,  in  the  porch,  he  came  upon  the  man, 
who,  kneeling,  was  trying  to  unlock  the  door. 
Uttering  cries  for  help,  Joe  managed  to  wrest 
the  key  from  the  lock  and  the  fellow's  hand. 
To  regain  this  the  latter  fought  desperately, 
and  in  the  struggle,  both  he  and  Joe  staggered 
together  into  the  courtyard,  and  to  a  part  where 
there  was  an  old  draw-well.  By  a  dexterous 
movement  Joe  gives  one  last  clutch  at  the  key, 
which  the  fellow  had  regained,  and  in  another 
moment  there  was  a  splash,  and  the  heavy  key 
could  be  heard  descending  through  the  deep 
water. 

"  There,"  exclaimed  the  breathless  lad,  "  my 
dear  master's  goods  are  at  least  saved  !  " 

For  a  moment  the  villain  attempted  to  lift  the 
lad  over  the  side  of  the  well,  but  finding  the 
house  now  aroused,  people  calling  to  Joe,  and 
more  than  one  hastening  to  his  assistance,  Crow 
gave  a  shrill  whistle,  and  loosening  his  hold, 
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made  good  his  escape  over  the  courtyard  wall, 
and  though  instantly  pursued,  he  contrived  to 
elude  those  who  followed  him.  Forgotten  in  the 
confusion,  the  woman  also  escaped ;  though  not 
for  long,  for  in  less  than  three  months  from  that 
date,  she  and  her  husband  were  arrested  and 
finally  transported  for  a  burglary,  attended  with 
violence,  in  a  distant  county ;  and  Joe  was  thus 
happily  rid  of  his  wicked  relations. 

Master  Charles,  who  witnessed  the  first  part 
of  the  struggle  from  his  chamber-window,  was 
greatly  struck  by  this  proof  of  Joe's  fidelity  and 
courage,  and  he  spoke  warmly  on  the  lad's 
behalf  to  his  uncle.  This  was  scarcely  needed, 
for  Mr  Cotton  was  already  much  prepossessed 
in  Joe's  favour,  and  even  the  colonel,  his 
brother,  who  was  usually  so  cynical  and  doubtful 
of  others'  honesty,  commended  Joe's  conduct 
highly. 

"  Uncle,"  said  Master  Charles  the  night 
before  he  returned  to  college,  where  he  was  now 
a  student,  "  an  idea  has  occurred  to  me  with 
respect  to  Joe,  and  which  realised,  will  make 
him  more  happy  than  any  mere  reward  of  money 
or  other  things.  Molly  tells  me  that  of  late 
his  old  Aunt  Prue  has  become  too  blind  to 
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weave,  though  not  to  follow  any  common  house- 
hold duty ;  and  what  is  more,  the  people  with 
whom  she  has  lodged  for  many  years  are  about 
to  quit  their  farm  for  a  larger,  and  those  who 
have  taken  their  present  dwelling  have  too 
numerous  a  family  to  let  any  part  of  it.  So  it 
has  occurred  to  me,  that  as  Joe  and  I  have  now 
finished  the  old  cottage  in  the  lane,  she  might 
come  and  he  its  tenant.  We  could  let  her  have 
wood  and  a  daily  supply  of  milk  from  the  hall, 
and  under  pretence  of  keeping  the  place  as 
an  occasional  fishing-house,  allow  her  a  small 
weekly  sum.  For,  unless  some  stratagem  of 
the  sort  be  used,  she  would  accept  no  gratuity, 
so  independent  is  her  character.  Joe  could  have 
a  holiday  in  the  spring  and  fetch  her,  for  then 
I  hear  that  it  is  she  has  to  quit  her  old  home/' 
Mr  Cotton  greatly  approved  of  this  scheme, 
and  the  result  was,  that  one  fine  March  morning 
Joe  set  forth  on  his  journey,  the  happiest  boy 
that  ever  was.  He  had  good  clothes,  a  silver 
watch  in  his  pocket,  the  gift  of  his  dear  master, 
and  five  pounds  which  were  the  result  of  his 
own  savings.  He  was  now  fifteen,  and  so  good 
a  scholar  that  the  village  schoolmaster  could 
teach  him  no  more. 
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When  within  a  few  miles  of  his  old  aunt's 
dwelling,  he  turned  aside  to  that  farmhouse 
wherein  he  was  so  hospitably  received  and 
treated,  when  he  set  forth  a  desolate  wanderer 
four  years  before.  The  kind  people  remem- 
bered him,  were  rejoiced  to  see  him  and  to 
hear  of  his  good-fortune,  and  entertained  him 
with  the  best  they  had. 

"  I  like  farming/'  said  Joe,  as  he  chatted 
with  his  friends  over  the  pleasant  tea-table, 
which  they  hastened  to  put  ready,  "  and  I  hope 
to  improve  myself  just  now,  so  that  when  Master 
Charles  comes  to  the  property,  I  may  know 
enough  to  take  the  place  of  bailiff.  If  this 
should  be,  and  I  have  a  house  of  my  own,  I  hope 
you  will  come  and  see  me." 

They  promised  they  would,  and  when  tea  was 
over,  more  than  one  of  this  kind  family  accom- 
panied him  some  little  way  on  the  road.  Already 
prepared  for  this  change  in  her  fortunes,  old 
Prue  received  her  boy  with  grateful  love.  She 
had  sold  her  loom,  and  her  more  useless  and 
heavy  articles  of  furniture,  and  the  rest  were 
ready  to  pack.  This  on  the  morrow  Joe  did  for 
her,  even  to  the  digging  up  of  her  favourite 
rosemary -bush  and  a  great  moss  rose-tree,  which 
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for  twenty  summers  had  beautified  her  case- 
ment with  its  lovely  blooms.  At  noon  her 
minister  came  in  and  spoke  to  her — noble  and 
kindly  gentleman  as  he  was — hopeful  and  sooth- 
ing words  as  to  change  in  place  and  time  being 
no  more  than  a  law  of  nature,  for  that  we  are 
all  travellers,  whose  journey  is  an  eternal  one : 

But  in  all  changes  brighter  things 

And  better  have  their  birth ; 
The  presence  of  perpetual  love 

Is  ever  on  the  earth. 

He  then  gave  her  a  little  volume,  beautifully 
bound,  of  short  religious  poems  and  hymns, 
which  he  well  knew  she  loved  and  sung,  and 
which  would  be  to  her  as  water  to  the  thirsty 
wayfarer,  or  as  manna  to  the  Israelites  in  the 
days  of  old.  He  then  bade  her  a  loving  farewell. 
Through  the  afternoon  she  and  Joe  went  to 
give  a  last  look  at  the  old  chapel,  where  botli 
had  passed  so  many  hours.  An  old  gray- 
walled,  thatched  place  it  was,  with  quaint 
porches,  and  ivy  embracing  it  everywhere  as  a 
mantle.  It  stood  in  an  angle  formed  by  two 
solitary  country  roads ;  peaceful  fields,  patches 
of  gorse-clad  common,  and  deep  pools,  stretched 
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away  from  it;  whilst  immediately  environing  it 
was  the  silent,  well-kept  burial-ground,  at  one 
end  of  which  was  a  stable  where  were  housed  in 
wintry  weather  the  horses  of  such  of  the  con- 
gregation as  drove  or  rode  to  chapel.  One  end 
of  the  chapel  formed  the  school-house,  and  here, 
it  being  school-time,  Prue  obtained  the  key,  and 
she  and  Joe  went  hand-in-hand  together  into 
the  old,  accustomed,  silent  place.  For  the  last 
time  old  Prue  sat  on  her  ancient  seat,  for  the 
last  time  she  raised  her  hands  in  prayer,  for 
the  last  time  she  knelt  upon  the  threadbare 
hassock,  and  with  grateful  heart  and  raining 
tears,  she  blessed  the  Lord  of  all  things  that 
He  had  given  such  a  staff  to  her  hands,  such  a 
guide  to  her  feet  as  she  had  in  her  dear  boy 
Joe.  And  when  the  last  came,  very  affecting 
was  her  farewell  look,  as  she  left  the  graves  of 
her  friends,  and  the  place  in  which  she  had 
worshipped  for  so  long — a  place  she  should  never 
enter  more  ;  no,  never  more  ! 

The  afternoon  and  evening  were  spent  in  say- 
ing farewell  to  friends  and  neighbours.  Many 
a  hearth  was  brightened  up  to  welcome  her, 
many  a  cupboard  opened  for  its  choicest  food, 
many  a  humble  love-token  pressed  into  her 
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hands,  many  a  tear  shed  ;  for  Prue  had  been  as 
true  a  friend  in  the  hour  of  sickness  and  sorrow 
• — praying  by  the  dying,  tending  the  sick,  and 
giving  hope  to  those  down-trodden  or  over- 
whelmed with  great  calamity.  No  wonder  that 
some  tears  were  shed  for  ancient  Prue  ;  she  was 
so  good,  so  kindly,  so  full  of  charity,  though  so 
low  and  poor  in  her  estate. 

The  next  morning  Joe  packed  up  old  Muff  in 
one  roomy  hamper,  some  cocks  and  hens  in 
another,  and  tied  up  the  cage  in  which  were 
certain  of  Speckle's  relatives.  A  farmer  lent  a 
wagon,  and  Prue  and  her  goods  being  con- 
signed therein,  she  bade  adieu  to  the  abode  of 
her  long  life  with  blinding  tears.  Even  Joe 
was  not  unaffected,  though  he  had. the  merry 
heart  of  youth,  for  he  thought  of  his  dead 
mother  and  his  little  sister  NelL 

Without  misadventure  they  accomplished 
their  journey,  and  arrived  safely  at  Dove  Hall 
the  same  day.  Here  Prue  was  warmly  welcomed 
by  Peggy  and  Molly,  and  after  tea  they  walked 
slowly  with  her  to  her  new  home.  It  was  a 
mild  March  evening,  and  the  sun,  yet  abroad, 
slanted  in  full  beauty  through  the  forest  lane. 
When  they  came  in  sight  of  the  cottage,  old 
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Prue,  dim  of  vision  as  she  was,  could  compre- 
hend how  sweet  a  place  it  was.  The  ivy  about 
the  thatch,  the  close-cropped  grass-plot  before 
the  door,  the  little  spring  hard  by  dropping 
crystal  treasures  into  its  rocky  basin  underneath, 
the  wide  garden  all  around,  the  grand  old 
trees,  and  the  river  just  seen  gliding  by  with 
a  refreshing,  murmuring  sound,  which  was 
musical  though  monotonous.  Then  within 
was  delicate  neatness  and  comfort ;  old  Muff 
basked  before  the  fire,  little  Punch  barked 
and  welcomed  her,  and  Lucy  took  her  hands 
and  led  her  to  the  soft-cushioned  chair,  which 
Molly  had  newly  stuffed.  Into  this  old  Prue 
sank — she  put  out  her  hands — she  wept 
her  heartfelt  thanks — for  she  had  not  words 
wherewith  to  speak  them. 


CHAPTER    VI. 
SMALL  DEEDS,  BUT  TRUE. 

AUNT  PRUE  had  been  scarcely  settled  three 
months  in  her  solitary  cottage,  ere  all  the 
happiness  of  those  around  her  was  changed  into 
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mourning.  In  lifting  a  weight  in  his  museum, 
Mr  Cotton  let  it  fall  and  wounded  his  foot ;  in 
a  few  days  it  mortified ;  and  in  a  few  more  he 
was  dead.  So  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  did 
this  happen,  as  to  strike  all  those  who  were 
around  him,  and  who  loved  him,  with  inexpres- 
sible woe.  For  though  precise,  crotchety,  and 
quaint,  he  was  the  best  of  masters,  and  the 
truest  gentleman. 

As  was  expected  by  all  those  who  knew  him, 
Colonel  Cotton  was  at  once  upon  the  spot,  order- 
ing this  thing  and  doing  the  other.  Master 
Charles,  who  was  very  reluctantly  summoned  to 
the  funeral,  was  not  allowed  to  remain  more 
than  an  hour  or  two  afterwards,  and  within  a 
fortnight  of  Mr  Cotton's  death,  Molly  and 
Peggy  were  dismissed ;  William,  the.  groom, 
likewise ;  every  part  in  the  hall,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  kitchen,  the  great  and  lesser  halls, 
ale-cellar,  stables,  and  a  bed-chamber,  were 
shuttered  and  locked  up,  and  Trusler  made 
master  of  the  place.  To  the  surprise  of  every- 
body, Joe  had  the  option  to  remain,  on  scanty 
wages,  to  attend  the  garden,  and  mind  the  hall 
during  Trusler's  absence.  He  did  not  hesitate 
to  accept  it,  though  more  than  one  excellent 
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situation  in  the  neighbourhood  was  offered  to 
him ;  but  he  recollected  his  dear  old  master's 
wish,  and  knew  that  his  true  friend,  the  house- 
keeper, would  indeed  have  her  sorrows  added 
to,  were  there  not  some  one  on  the  spot  who 
could  be  watchful  of  the  interests  of  that 
young  successor,  who  by  and  by  would  have  his 
own,  and  if  the  past  were  a  sign  of  the  future, 
would  act  justly  by  those  who  had  been  faithful 
to  him. 

Having  saved  enough  to  live  upon  independ- 
ently, and  inheriting  a  little  freehold  from  an 
uncle,  Molly  and  Peggy  retired  thither.  It  was 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
village  nearest  the  hall,  and  consisting  of  a 
roomy  cottage,  an  orchard,  garden,  and  paddock, 
was  a  most  pleasant  place  for  these  most  worthy 
women.  They  bought  a  cow,  and  also  old  Barrel, 
who,  with  the  carriage-horses,  was  sent  to  a 
neighbouring  fair;  so  that  Joe  and  Lucy  had 
still  the  pleasure  of  petting  their  old  favourite, 
and  riding  him  to  and  fro  between  the  village 
and  the  cottage  in  the  solitary  lane,  for  Lucy 
still  lived  at  the  good  doctor's.  Mildred  and 
her  mamma  had  carefully  attended  to  her 
education;  so  that  now,  being  thirteen  years  of 
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age,  she  was  very  useful  to  the  poor  prostrate 
lady,  read  to  her,  sewed  for  her,  and  was  a  nice 
companion  when  Mildred  was  away.  She  still 
loved  Joe,  and  Joe  in  turn  loving  her  far  better 
than  himself,  made  her  mistress  of  little 
Punch,  of  whom  the  colonel,  disliking  the  dog, 
did  not  care  to  deprive  him  of.  But  Punch, 
rightly  speaking,  could  be  said  to  belong  to  no 
one ;  for  though  he  shewed  a  marked  partiality 
to  his  master,  he  made  his  attentions  pretty 
general  He  would  stay  an  hour  or  two  with 
old  Prue,  though  never  forgetting  to  nibble  the 
cat's  leg  if  it  was  indiscreet  enough  to  come  in 
his  way;  then  suddenly  he  would  start  off  to 
find  Joe  at  the  hall ;  and  when  there,  ever 
pausing  by  the  museum  or  library  doors,  to 
scratch  and  whine  as  though  thereby  summon- 
ing the  dead  master  he  had  loved  so  well. 
After  this,  if  told  to  go  to  Lucy  or  Molly,  he 
would  trot  back  to  the  village,  but  never,  as  it  was 
to  be  seen,  without  reluctance  to  part  from  Joe. 
To  poor  old  Prue,  who  now  so  dim  of  vision 
as  to  perform  with  difficulty  her  household 
tasks,  the  loss  of  so  good  a  friend  as  Mr  Cotton 
was  a  serious  one.  From  the  day  she  tenanted 
her  cottage,  he  had  allowed  her  five  shillings 
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weekly;  now  this  was  gone,  she  had  to  fall 
back  upon  her  narrow  savings. 

"  My  boy,"  she  sorrowfully  said,  "  I  never 
more  mourned  the  loss  of  sight  than  now,  for 
if  I  could  sit  i'  th'  loom,  I  needn't  touch  the 
little  hoard  I  ha'  scraped  so  painfully  together, 
not  for  myself  but  for  thee,  my  dear.  There  '11 
come  a  day,  when  if  thee  would  improve  thyself 
in  farming,  so  as  to  be  fit  to  be  bailiff,  thou 
must  go  here  and  there,  and  learn  many 
things.  So  every  shilling  I  touch  is  robbing 
thee/' 

"  Never  mind,  Prue,  forget  me,  and  think  of 
yourself.  Next  year,  there  will  be  more  things 
in  the  garden  here,  and  we  can  part  with  some 
to  the  man  to  whom  Trusler  sells  the  garden- 
stuff  and  fruit  at  the  hall.  We'll  have  more 
hens,  and  make  something  of  the  eggs,  and 
there'll  be  a  comb  of  honey  just  now  from  the 
bees — I'm  only  sorry  my  wages  are  so  small 
"When  you  've  found  me  food  and  washing,  there 
isn't  much  to  spare." 

"  Well,  it 's  only  a  mercy  that  I  'm  by,  to  get 
thee  a  comfortable  meal.  I  don't  know  what 
would  become  of  thee,  if,  after  working  out- 
doors in  all  weathers,  thou'd  only  that  damp 
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kitchen  to  live  in,  and  no  better  food  than  such 
as  thee  could  cook  on  a  few  embers." 

"  Oh,  Trusler  keeps  fire  enough  those  nights 
he 's  at  home,  and  that  Js  pretty  often,  now  he 
has  found  his  way  to  the  great  ale-barrels.  The 
colonel  took  most  of  the  wine  away,  but  the 
ale,  I  suppose,  he  gave  to  Trusler.  This,  drink 
as  he  may,  he  will  not  soon  finish,  for  he  gives 
no  one  a  drop.  For  the  three  past  nights  he 
has  lain  tipsy  on  the  settle,  and  then  I  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  by  the  fire,  and  think 
of  days  when  the  great  kitchen  was  such  a 
bright  and  cheerful  place." 

"Why  not  go  to  bed,  lad?" 

"  I  couldn't  too  soon  ;  for  Trusler,  if  he  woke 
and  found  the  fire  out,  might  be  writing  to  the 
colonel  against  me.  He  threatened  to  do  so  the 
other  day,  when  he  came  in  and  caught  me 
tidying  up  the  hearth  a  bit.  The  colonel  has 
sworn  to  let  the  place  go  to  rack  and  ruin,  and 
no  one  by  care  must  hinder  this." 

"  May  God  forgive  his  baseness  and  wicked- 
ness ! " 

"You  need  say  so,  aunt.  When  I  sit  at 
nights,  and  think  of  dear  old  master's  museum, 
my  heart  is  well-nigh  broken.  He  has  now 
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been  dead  four  months,  and  for  nearly  all  that 
time  not  a  ray  of  light  or  a  careful  finger  has 
been  in  those  rooms.  I  fancy  as  I  pass  the 
doors  I  smell  the  mildew,,  and  the  rats  and 
mice  race  about  the  floors,  for  when  all  is 
profoundly  still,  I  hear  them." 

"It  is  a  pity,  Joe,  that  thou  hast  to  pass 
these  solitary  nights  with  a  drunken,  speechless 
fellow.  It  is  bad  in  every  way,  for  we  are  not 
our  own  keepers,  and  never  know  what  example 
may  teach.  Ay,  I  wish  thou  wert  with  me 
through  the  evenings,  and  in  thy  quiet  bed  at 
night.  The  day  I  don't  mind ;  Lucy  is  here 
with  me,  sometimes  Miss  Mildred,  or  at  times 
Peggy  or  Molly ;  there  be  things  outdoors  and 
in  to  see  to ;  but  at  nights  I  feel  desolate,  and 
wish  that  if  I  had  not  thee,  Joe,  I  had  Lucy 
by  me." 

"  The  doctor's  household  will  never  part  with 
her/' 

"  Not  at  present,  for  she  is  yet  a  child ;  but 
I  hope  some  day,  Joe,  when  I  am  dead  and 
gone,  and  thou  hast  knowledge  enough,  and  art 
bailiff  to  the  young  master,  that  thou  wilt  bring 
her  home  as  thy  wife,  for  thou  canst  have  no 
one  better." 
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"I  mean  it,  Prue,  and  this,  I  hope,  before 
you  die.  I  have  always  loved  Lucy/' 

"  She  deserves  it,  Joe ;  Mrs  Walton,  Miss 
Mildred,  and  Molly  between  them  are  rearing 
her  to  be  a  sweet  lady  and  a  good  housewife. 
To  see  what  beautiful  bread  and  pastry  she 
can  make,  it  is  surprising.  Besides,  she  reads 
and  sews  very  nicely ;  and  as  to  the  flowers,  she 
knows  every  one  in  the  garden  as  well  as  you 
do.  Ay,  if  I'd  her,  I  shouldn't  be  lonely." 

"Aunt,"  answered  Joe  with  almost  manly 
gravity,  and  with  an  earnestness  that  astonished 
old  Prue,  "now  you  have  brought  up  the  subject, 
let  me  speak  of  something  which  has  been  in 
my  heart  and  on  my  tongue  a  long  while. 
Why  be  lonely  when  I  have  a  little  sister 
wandering  and  homeless  ?  Long  ago,  I  went  to 
the  police-office  in  the  nearest  town,  and  asked 
those  who  traversed  the  country  to  look  around 
them  for  such  a  child ;  and  should  they  bring 
me  word  of  her,  I  had  saved  up  some  wages, 
and  a  part  should  be  theirs.  Not  two  months 
ago,  one  of  the  mounted  police  met  me  in  this 
very  lane,  and  told  me  that  some  vagrants 
who  kept  such  a  child  as  I  had  described 
had  been  taken  up  and  sent  to  prison  for  a  long 
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time  ;  and  the  child  since  then  had  been  seen 
here  and  there  upon  the  moors,  sometimes 
begging,  sometimes  selling  a  few  laces  in  the 
villages,  but  more  often  wandering  desolate  and 
uncared  for." 

"What's  that  to  me,  boy?"  she  interrupted 
with  a  stern,  hard  manner,  which  Joe  hitherto 
had  had  no  idea  she  could  assume.  "Didn't 
her  kith  and  kin  rob  thee,  beat  thee,  starve 
thee,  and  force  thee  to  run  away  ?  Is  she  not 
the  child  of  her  mother,  and  what  could  I  do 
with  one  trained  in  the  wickedness  of  vagrant 
ways?" 

"  Prue,  you  say  your  prayers  every  night,  and 
ask  to  be  forgiven.  Cannot  you  forgive  in 
return  ?  Poor  little  Nell,  whom  father  loved  so, 
never  did  you  wrong." 

"  It  may  be  so,  lad  ;  I  don't  say  she  did,  and 
I  grant  I  'm  stubborn  and  rebellious ;  but  I  say 
once  for  all,  I  '11  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
child.  What  wronged  thee  wronged  me,  and 
for  this  reason  my  ear  is  deaf  and  my  heart 
hard.  Never  let  us  speak  of  this  again." 

From  this  night,  therefore,  there  fell  a  great 
shadow  between  Joe  and  old  Prue.  He  omitted 
no  kindly  duty,  but  he  as  well  as  Lucy  went 
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more  rarely  to  and  fro  to  see  her.  Old  Pme 
was  very  solitary,  the  autumn  weather  was  very 
wet  and  cold,  and  thus  the  soughing  boughs 
and  dripping  leaves  about  the  house  were  in 
unison  with  her  chilled  heart  and  frequent 
tears. 

Meanwhile,  the  poor  lad's  life  was  very 
wretched.  When  the  weather  was  wet  and  he 
could  not  work  in  the  garden,  and  Trusler  being 
absent,  he  dared  not  leave  the  hall,  the  long, 
long  days  were  often  very  weary.  He  wrote 
copies,  and  did  sums,  read  the  books  and  news- 
papers Mrs  Walton  was  so  good  as  to  lend  him, 
and  he  made  Lucy  a  work-box  ;  yet,  nevertheless, 
those  days  were  very  weary,  when  the  rain 
poured  down  in  torrents  from  the  waterspouts 
on  the  roof,  when  the  casements  jarred  in  the 
wind,  when  the  mice  squeaked  behind  the  wain- 
scot, and  the  spiders  were  busy  weaving  their 
webs  from  beam  to  beam.  To  vary  this  chill 
and  horrid  solitude,  Joe  paced  up  and  down 
the  great  stone  hall,  from  which  museum  and 
library  opened ;  listened  at  the  doors,  tried  the 
handles,  went  out  into  the  descending  rain  to 
see  for  the  hundredth  time  if  there  were  no 
little  cranny  by  which  he  might  gain  access  to 
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the  workshop,  and  thence  into  the  museum. 
No,  not  a  single  loophole  ;  the  shutters  were 
closed,  and  the  iron  stanchions  strong.  He 
came  back  into  the  kitchen  very  sad.  Mildew, 
and  ruin,  and  dust !  and  his  dear  old  master's 
entreaty  all  unheeded ! 

One  very  wet  afternoon,  as  Joe  sat  by  the  fire 
making  a  long  garden-net,  Trusler  came  in,  and 
getting  his  ale  and  pipe  as  usual,  sat  down  in 
what  was  once  old  Simon's  chair.  Thus  smok- 
ing and  drinking,  he  for  some  time  kept  silence; 
at  last  he  said  abruptly,  as  he  lifted  his  pipe  and 
pointed  to  the  comparatively  bare  shelves  of  the 
great  dresser,  on  which  now  stood  only  a  service 
of  ancient  pewter:  "I  say,  Joe,  what  did  old 
Molly  do  with  the  lots  of  fine  old  crockery  that 
once  stood  there?" 

"I  don't  know/'  replied  Joe.  "Mrs  Toft 
stored  away  a  good  many  things  before  she  left 
the  place." 

"Ay,  but  she  began  that  sort  of  work  long 
before  old  master's  death ;  that  top  shelf  was 
half  cleared  of  many  a  nice  old-fashioned  thing 
several  years  ago." 

"  I  can't  say/'  answered  Joe.  "  She  said  once 
that  when  the  beams  were  full  of  bacon,  the 
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earthenware  was  apt  to  get  broken ;  so  in  order 
to  take  care,  she  had  carried  up  to  the  garrets 
some  fine  old  dishes,  and  plates  of  "Wedgwood 
ware ;  but  she  might  as  well  have  not  been  to 
the  trouble,  for  they  unaccountably  disappeared 
from  there  with  a  good  many  other  things/' 
Joe,  as  he  said  this,  glanced  covertly  at  the 
gamekeeper ;  but  the  fellow  kept  his  stolid  look, 
and  went  on  smoking,  nor  did  he  speak  again. 

Later  in  the  evening,  Joe  nestled  little  Punch 
beneath  his  jacket,  and  taking  his  place  in  the 
wide  chimney-seat,  went  to  sleep,  for  he  had 
been  up  many  hours,  and  his  eyes  and  hands 
were  as  weary  as  his  sad  heart.  From  this 
sleep  he  was  in  a  little  while  awakened  by 
movements  on  the  part  of  Trusler,  who,  rising, 
lighted  a  small  hand-lantern  he  took  from  the 
mantel-shelf,  and  after  surveying  the  boy,  so  as 
to  be  sure  he  slept,  he  left  the  kitchen.  But 
Joe  had  only  feigned  continuous  sleep,  for  as 
soon  as  he  heard  Trusler  ascending  the  back- 
staircase,  he  slipped  off  his  shoes,  put  the 
dog  down,  and  silently  followed.  As  Trusler 
paused  on  one  landing,  so  Joe  paused  on  that 
beneath,  till  the  fellow,  gaining  the  topmost, 
unlocked  one  of  the  great  garret-doors,  and 
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entered.  Joe  then  crept  onward,  till  through  a 
cranny  in  the  door  he  could  see  within.  For  a 
long  time  the  fellow  kept  hunting  up  and  down 
the  rooms,  looking  into  boxes,  turning  over 
bundles,  and  peering  keenly  at  heaps  of  goods 
stored  in  corners.  Occasionally,  he  grumbled 
to  himself,  and  now  and  then  a  word  reached 
Joe's  ear. 

"  In  some  cupboard  or  another,  I  suppose,  but 
1 11  find  it,  be  where  it  may.  I  ha'  got  dishes 
and  plates,  and  I  may  as  well  have  a  tureen  or 
two."  As  he  spoke  thus,  Trusler's  eye  was 
arrested  by  a  pretty  little  old-fashioned  clock, 
made  for  standing  on  a  bracket,  but  now  resting 
on  a  dusty  table.  He  had  put  forth  his  hand  to 
grasp  it,  when  Joe,  pressing  too  eagerly  against 
the  door,  his  ear  caught  the  sound.  Suspicious 
as  the  guilty  always  are,  he  came  rushing 
towards  the  door  with  the  lantern  in  his  hand. 
But  Joe  was  quicker  than  he ;  in  a  moment  he 
had  crouched  down  behind  some  great  wooden 
balks  or  beams  which  lay  at  the  end  of  the 
landing,  and  which  are  commonly  found  in  houses 
so  old  as  this.  Coming  but  a  step  or  two  for- 
ward, and  not  casting  the  light  of  the  lantern 
beyond  into  the  shadows,  Trusler  could  of  course 
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see  nothing ;  but  terrified  perhaps  by  even  this 
mere  vague  suspicion,  he  returned  to  the  garrets 
for  no  more  than  an  instant,  and  then  coming 
forth  with  the  little  clock,  he  hurried  down  stairs, 
and  this  so  close  upon  the  track  of  Joe,  as  to 
leave  the  boy  scarce  a  moment  to  go  before  him. 
But  Joe,  young  as  he  was,  instinctively  felt  that 
any  encounter  with  this  man  might  be  one  of 
life  and  death,  shut  up  as  they  were  in  a  solitary 
house,  and  no  human  being  near  to  rescue  him, 
were  he  once  in  the  gripe  of  so  powerful  a 
ruffian.  Moving,  therefore,  as  Trusler  moved, 
Joe,  by  sliding  down  the  banister,  so  got  before 
him  as  to  escape  observation,  though  by  the 
merest  hair-breadth.  Fortunately,  however, 
Trusler  stayed  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  to  set 
down  the  clock  on  a  table,  and  thus  Joe  had 
time  to  slip  on  his  shoes,  and  resume  his  sleep- 
ing-posture ere  the  man  entered. 

"Joe,"  he  called,  "what  have  you  been 
doing?"  The  boy  affected  still  to  sleep,  and 
then  Trusler  roused  him.  "Have  you  been 
sleeping  long?" 

"  I  think  so." 

"  Ay !  very  well.  It  was  my  fancy  then. 
Now !  I  'm  going  to  bed,  so  see  to  the  doors, 
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and  go  to  yours."     Thus  speaking,  Trusler  left 
the  kitchen,  and  soon  all  was  still. 

Joe  on  the  morrow  found  that  the  gamekeeper 
had  put  the  pretty  old  clock  in  a  paper,  and 
hidden  it  on  a  high  shelf  in  the  gun-room, 
and  that  as  soon  as  the  evening  set  in,  he  left 
the  hall,  carrying  it  with  him.  It  was  a  wintry 
night,  though  the  rain  had  ceased,  for  the  wind 
blew  rough  and  cold,  and  the  roads  were  ankle- 
deep  in  mud ;  yet  curious  to  see  whither  the 
man  directed  his  steps,  the  boy  resolved  to 
follow.  Leaving  the  fire  safe,  and  taking  the 
door-key,  Joe  plodded  his  way  up  the  lane 
towards  the  village,  just  keeping  so  far  behind 
the  gamekeeper  as  to  be  able  to  observe  whilst 
he  himself  was  unseen.  But  as  Joe  walked  on, 
he  soon  became  conscious  that  he,  too,  was  also 
followed,  for  a  man  came  tramping  slowly  behind 
him,  moving  when  he  moved,  and  staying  when 
he  stayed.  This  continued  all  the  way  up  the 
miry  lane,  all  through  the  soddened  fields,  and 
so  into  the  village  street,  till,  by  the  fitful  light 
from  opening  door  or  unshuttered  casement,  Joe 
saw  that  the  man  behind  him  was  a  policeman. 
Presuming  that  he  was  intent  upon  some  busi- 
ness of  his  own,  and  having  good  reason  for  his 
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observation  of  Trusler,  Joe  still  kept  on,  the 
gamekeeper  still  going  before,  till  lie  reached  a 
wide-spread  churchyard  embosomed  in  trees. 
In  a  remote  part  of  this  stood  a  solitary  cottage, 
of  which  he  unlocked  the  door,  and  entered.  As 
this  was  the  place  where  Trusler  lived  when  not 
at  the  hall,  Joe  was  not  surprised  to  find  him 
direct  his  steps  hither ;  it  only  stimulated  the 
boy's  curiosity  to  get  a  glimpse  within,  as  it 
was  a  matter  of  village  gossip  that  no  man, 
woman,  or  child  had  ever  entered  it,  and  here  it 
was,  in  Molly's  opinion,  that  many  a  thing  so 
wickedly  purloined  from  the  garrets  would  be 
found. 

For  a  long  time  Joe  kept  his  watch  behind  an 
old  yew  at  no  great  distance.  Twice  or  thrice 
Trusler  came  forth  to  the  gable  of  his  cottage  to 
fetch  wood  from  a  pile  which  stood  there,  for 
within  he  had  lighted  a  fire  in  order  probably 
to  warm  and  dry  his  untenanted  cottage.  But 
the  chimney,  from  dampness,  seemed  to  smoke, 
for  in  a  while  Trusler  unshuttered  the  wide, 
old-fashioned  casement,  and  opened  a  portion, 
so  that  it  might  have  egress.  In  no  great 
while  after  doing  this,  he  came  forth  and  locked 
the  door,  and  crossing  the  churchyard,  retraced 
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his  steps  on  some  errand  to  the  village,  feeling 
probably  quite  sure  that  at  that  hour  his  cottage 
as  well  as  himself  were  free  from  observation. 

Full  of  burning  curiosity  to  see  within,  Joe, 
as  soon  as  Trusler  was  out  of  sight,  hastened  to 
the  casement,  and  climbing  up  to  it,  for  it  was 
rather  high  from  the  ground,  pushed  his  head 
within,  for  though  it  was  guarded  by  iron 
stanchions,  they  were  somewhat  far  apart.  He 
thus  gained  a  good  view  of  the  room,  and  soon 
could  see  that  all  Molly's  and  Peggy's  suspi- 
cions were  correct.  On  an  old  dresser  stood  the 
missing  Wedgwood  ware ;  on  a  shelf  was  the 
clock  brought  that  night ;  on  the  chairs  were 
cushions,  on  the  walls  pictures,  and  around  the 
room  countless  other  things.  And  could  he 
have  seen  within  the  bedchamber,  as  Joe 
correctly  thought,  he  would  have  had  still 
stronger  evidence  how  systematic  had  been  this 
man's  villainy,  and  through  what  a  lengthened 
period. 

All  the  while  Joe  was  thus  making  his  survey, 
he  half  fancied  that  the  man  who  had  followed 
so  far  was  yet  in  his  vicinity ;  but  regardless  of 
this,  he,  as  soon  as  he  had  jumped  down  from 
the  window,  hastened  away,  and  proceeding  by 
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a  circuitous  route  to  Molly's  cottage,  there 
unburdened  his  mind  to  her  and  Peggy. 

"Well,  my  dear,"  said  the  old  housekeeper, 
"I  am  not  a  bit  astonished;  it  is  only  as  I 
thought ;  for  there  was  no  one  else  about  the  hall 
who  would  be  thief.  However,  for  the  present 
we  must  keep  quiet ;  writing  or  complaining  to 
the  colonel  would  do  no  good.  Presently  the 
truth  may  come  out,  for  many  seem  observing 
this  man/'  In  a  little  while  Joe  returned  home, 
and  he  sat  reading  by  the  fire  when  Trusler 
followed. 

Ever  since  the  shooting  season  had  begun, 
Trusler  had,  once  a  week  or  so,  brought  in 
game,  packed  it  in  a  hamper,  and  took  it  away. 
He  was  too  reserved  a  man  when  sober  to  give 
Joe  the  least  hint  as  to  his  purposes  and  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  when  otherwise,  drink  operated 
so  strangely  on  him  as  to  make  him  like  one 
dumb.  Joe  knew,  therefore,  nothing  as  to  the 
destination  of  the  hamper,  but  supposing  it  to 
be  for  the  colonel,  in  nowise  wondered.  But  as 
Christmas  approached,  the  hampers  became 
larger,  and  were  sent  away  as  often  as  thrice  a 
week.  Sometimes  a  single  hamper  would  con- 
tain eight  pheasants,  half-a-dozen  hares,  and  a 
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dozen  partridges.  The  smaller  hamper  went  as 
usual  once  a  week,  and  Joe  observed  that 
Trusler  now  made  railway  journeys,  was  often 
absent  the  whole  day,  and  counted  over  large 
sums  of  money  when  he  returned.  This  done, 
he  usually  fetched  a  great  can  of  strong  ale, 
drank  it,  and  then  stretched  himself  to  sleep 
upon  the  settle.  Thus  for  hours  he  lay  like  a 
log,  not  even  turning — as  did  the  sluggard  in 
Watt's  hymn — 

His  sides,  his  shoulders,  and  his  heavy  head. 

Occasionally,  however,  he  returned  home  at 
an  earlier  hour,  and  Joe,  coming  in  from  his 
work  in  the  garden  at  dusk,  was  presently  led 
to  suspect  that  he  had  been  here  and  there  about 
the  hall — into  the  bedchambers,  library,  mu- 
seum, and  drawing-room.  One  rainy  afternoon, 
as  the  boy  entered  the  porch-door  sooner  than 
usual,  he  saw  Trusler  come  suddenly  out  of  the 
museum  and  leave  the  key  in  the  lock,  and  by 
and  by,  fetching  his  ale  and  getting  his  pipe,  he 
seemed  to  forget  it  altogether.  But  not  so  Joe : 
when  the  gamekeeper  had  fallen  into  his  usual 
soddened  sleep,  the  boy,  anxious  and  watchful, 
stole  to  see  if  the  key  was  still  there,  and  to  his 
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irrepressible  delight,  he  found  it  was.  As  this 
was  so,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  fetch  a  candle 
and  look  through  the  room  and  those  which 
communicated  with  it ;  but  beyond  some  little 
disarrangement  of  books  and  antiquities,  and 
the  fact  that  Trusler  had  been  writing  at  his 
master's  table,  he  found  that  no  injury  had  been 
done.  Anxious  to  obey  the  lightest  wish  of  him 
he  had  loved,  he  settled  that  which  had  been 
disarranged,  and  removed  with  brush  and  duster 
such  signs  of  time  and  neglect  as  circumstances 
would  permit.  If  he  could  have  done  as  he 
pleased,  he  would  have  warmed  the  rooms  with 
fires,  but  on  so  much  as  this  he  dared  not 
venture. 

Thus  the  night  passed  by,  the  wintry  dawn 
broke,  and  Joe  was  cold  and  very  tired.  Creep- 
ing into  the  kitchen  for  the  twentieth  time,  to 
see  how  matters  were,  he  was  horrified  to  find 
Trusler  wide  awake,  and  seated  upright  on  the 
settle.  He  had  the  soddened,  sleepy  look  of  the 
intemperate,  and  yet  his  senses  were  very  keen. 

"Joe,"  he  called,  "are  you  up?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  and  Joe,  being  scarce  able  to 
conceal  his  trembling  voice,  presented  himself. 

"That's  right,  and  a   good  fire  too,  I  see. 
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Come,  put  on  the  kettle,  set  breakfast,  and 
cook  some  ham.  I  must  he  off  soon  ;  this  is  a 
busy  day  with  me." 

Joe  obeyed,  and  when  breakfast  was  over,  the 
gamekeeper  went  forth,  when  he  had  visited  the 
hall  and  taken  away  the  key  of  the  museum  in 
a  manner  which  seemed  wholly  unsuspicious. 

In  the  evening,  he  returned  laden  with  game  ; 
and  packing  it  as  usual  in  a  large  hamper,  he 
set  forth  at  an  early  hour  the  following  morn- 
ing to  take  it  to  .the  railway  station.  Hardly 
was  he  gone  before  some  one  knocked,  and  Joe 
opening  the  old  nail-studded  door  towards  the 
lane,  in  there  stalked  a  grave,  stalwart  man  in 
plain  clothes,  whom  Joe  recognised  as  a  sergeant 
of  police,  and  the  same  as  had  followed  him  up 
the  lane  into  the  village  on  the  night  he  had 
gained  a  glimpse  of  the  interior  of  Trusler's 
cottage. 

"  How  often,"  he  asked/'  does  the  gamekeeper 
take  hampers  such  as  that  he  removed  this 
morning  to  the  railway  station  I" 

11  About  twice  a  week,  sir." 

"  Where  do  they  go  to  ?" 

"  I  don't  know/' 

"  Where  do  you  suppose  ?" 
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"  I  scarcely  know,  sir ;  unless  to  my  master, 
Colonel  Cotton/' 

"  Indeed.  Trusler  never  told  you — or  you 
never  saw  the  direction  ? " 

"  Never/' 

"  Very  good ;  recollect,  on  your  oath,  you 
must  keep  this  visit  of  mine  strictly  secret, 
and  be  sure  you  make  keen  observation  of 
all  this  man  does."  So  saying,  the  sergeant 
advanced  towards  the  door ;  but  Joe  had  other 
thoughts  in  his  heart,  and  other  words  to  speak. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  I  spoke  to  you  some 
time  ago  about  my  poor  little  wandering  sister. 
She  may  be  very  badly  off,  or  die  with  cold 
this  winter-time.  I  should  be  very  glad  indeed, 
sir,  if  you  could  learn  something  about  her." 

"  By  the  way,  I  think  I  have  information  ;" 
whereupon  the  grave  policeman  stopping  short, 
took  out  his  note  or  charge  book  from  his 
pocket,  and  referred  to  some  memoranda.  "  Yes, 
a  girl  by  name  Nell,  no  surname,  belonging 
to  tramps  in  prison — two  months  ago,  in  Here- 
fordshire ;  seen  three  weeks  since,  on  moors 
thirty  miles  from  here,  quite  alone/' 

"Poor  little  Nell,"  sobbed  Joe,  not  able  to 
restrain  his  boyish  grief;  "to  think  of  your 
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being  solitary  and  homeless  in  weather  such 
as  this !  Oh,  sir,  if  you  can  bring  her  here, 
or  tell  me  where  she  is,  I  will  give  you  all  I 
have  saved — indeed  I  will ! " 

The  police-sergeant  relaxed  his  gravity ;  he 
even  smiled,  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  boy's 
head.  "  You  are  a  good  lad,  Joe ;  not  an 
honester  or  better  for  miles;  and  you'll  have 
your  reward  yet.  Yes,  I  will  do  all  I  can  in 
respect  to  the  child ;  my  men,  if  they  see  her, 
shall  send  or  bring  her  here.  Now,  recollect, 
absolute  silence  as  to  my  visit/' 

Joe  was  perfectly  faithful  to  the  secret  he 
had  to  keep,  though  more  and  more  uneasy  as 
to  Trusler's  proceedings.  The  mystery  of  his 
acts  grew  darker  ;  he  took  some  longer  railway 
journey  than  heretofore  ;  and  when  he  returned, 
Joe  began  to  see  a  change  in  the  man's  demean- 
our towards  himself.  He  was  now  constantly 
inventing  excuses  to  insure  Joe's  absence  from 
the  hall ;  and  mostly  when  eight  o'clock  came, 
he  dismissed  him  peremptorily  to  bed ;  and 
following  his  steps,  bolted  the  back-door  after 
him. 

Joe  soon  began  to  suspect  that  Trusler  was 
enlarging  the  bounds  of  his  thievish  operations. 
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His  mind  in  consequence  was  thoroughly 
wretched ;  he  wandered  at  night  about  the 
courtyard ;  he  caught  rays  of  glimmering  light 
through  the  chinks  of  the  shutters  ;  he  listened, 
he  wondered,  he  was  agonised,  and  yet  he  was 
in  doubt  as  to  what  he  should  do. 

One  day  at  noon,  and  about  a  month  after 
Christmas,  he  observed  that  Trusler  brought 
home  a  large  and  new  deal-box  with  him,  and 
after  this  fetched  hay  from  the  stable.  Conjec- 
turing that  he  was  about  to  pack  some  valu- 
able articles,  Joe  again  determined  to  watch 
him.  His  suspicions  were  confirmed  by  the 
gamekeeper's  restless  and  uneasy  manner  as 
night  approached,  and  by  his  own  dismissal,  at 
even  an  earlier  hour  than  usual.  Affecting  to 
grumble,  in  order  the  more  fully  to  cover  his 
purpose,  Joe  repaired  to  his  room  across  the 
yard,  from  the  window  of  which  he  saw  the 
fellow  some  time  after,  come  listening  to  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs,  and  when  he  fancied  the 
boy  was  safe  in  bed,  he  stole  back  to  the  porch 
and  locked  and  bolted  the  door.  Joe  now  came 
forth,  but  when  he  gained  the  courtyard,  he 
became  aware  that  it  was  occupied  by  at  least 
a  dozen  men,  the  foremost  of  whom,  stepping 
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forth  from  the  shadow  of  a  wall,  laid  his  hand 
on  the  boy's  shoulder. 

"Don't  be  alarmed,"  he  said  in  the  lowest 
whisper;  "I  am  the  one  who  spoke  to  you 
before.  You  must  give  us  admission  into  the 
house  as  quickly  as  you  can." 

"  It  will  be  hard  to  eifect,  sir,  for  Trusler  has 
locked  every  door;  but  I  was  going  to  try  to 
get  in  myself,  for  "— 

"You  suspect  something?"  interrupted  the 
sergeant.- 

"Yes,  sir — that  Trusler  is  robbing  the 
museum." 

"You  are  correct;  the  choicest  gem  of  Mr 
Cotton's  collection  would  disappear  to-morrow 
but  for  our  care.  Now,  lead  the  way." 

"  You  must  stop,  sir,  till  I  can  open  a  door.  I 
can  only  do  this  by  climbing  by  our  highest 
ladder  on  to  the  roof,  and  thence  making  my 
way  by  a  waterspout  to  a  window  on  the  back- 
staircase.  If  the  latch  is  undone,  I  may  get  in  ; 
if  not,  I  must  try  some  other  means.  There  is 
danger  whether  we  get  in  by  door  or  window." 

"  Let  one  of  my  men  go." 

"  They  do  not  know  the  ways  of  the  place  so 
well  as  I,  nor  how  to  judge  of  Trusler' s  movements. 
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Let  me  go,  sir."  So  saying,  Joe  hurried  off, 
and  gaining  the  roof  with  some  difficulty, 
crept  to  the  end  of  an  ancient  spout  of  stone, 
which,  formed  in  the  shape  of  a  dolphin's  head, 
let  off  the  water  from  some  leaden  gutters.  It 
was  a  feat  of  great  peril,  for  he  had  to  swing 
himself  off  from  this  till  his  foot  touched  the 
mullion-work  of  the  window  beneath ;  from 
this  he  had  to  descend  on  to  the  projecting 
sill,  and  balance  himself  as  well  as  he  could.  To 
his  dismay,  he  found  the  latch  securely  fas- 
tened ;  but  succeeding  presently  in  getting  his 
knife  from  his  pocket,  he  worked  it  round  and 
round  the  lead  of  a  diamonded  pane,  till  it 
came  out.  He  then  easily  opened  the  window, 
and  so  slided  down  on  to  the  ancient  stairs ; 
then  step  by  step  he  went  cautiously  down, 
scarcely  daring  to  breathe,  for  he  could  see  by 
the  light  shining  into  the  servants'  hall  that  the 
kitchen-door  stood  open.  When  he  had  gained 
this,  he  cautiously  peeped  in,  and  there  stood 
Trusler  at  a  great  table,  his  loaded  gun  beside 
him,  and  before  him  the  large  deal-box.  Of 
this  he  seemed  to  have  already  packed  a  por- 
tion, and  he  was  now  in  the  act  of  winding 
bands  of  straw  round  a  magnificent  lustrous 
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red-ware  bowl,  the  gem  of  his  late  master's 
collection,  and  by  him  prized  as  such,  for  there 
was  no  equal  to  it  in  any  private  museum  in 
the  kingdom.  Joe's  indignation  was  roused  to 
the  utmost,  and  he  restrained  himself  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  from  rushing  in  upon  the 
fellow  in  an  attempt  to  rescue  that  which  his 
dear  old  master  had  so  prized. 

From  time  to  time,  as  he  thus  stood  at  his 
nefarious  work,  the  worthless  fellow  cast  his 
glance  into  the  hall;  for  though,  as  he  well  knew, 
he  had  carefully  fastened  every  door  and 
window,  his  guilty  conscience  made  him  fearful 
and  suspicious.  It  would  have  thus  been  dan- 
gerous to  cross  his  field  of  vision,  for  Joe  well 
knew  Trusler's  practised  acuteness  of  eye  and 
ear ;  so  there  he  had  to  stand  for  many  minutes, 
his  life  in  the  utmost  danger,  and  his  agony  of 
mind  extreme.  He  dared  not  breathe — he  dared 
not  move,  for  he  felt  quite  sure  that  should 
Trusler  discover  him,  he  would  the  same  instant 
shoot  him  dead. 

His  situation  was  becoming  every  moment 
more  perilous,  when  the  gamekeeper,  stooping 
down  to  a  bundle  of  straw  on  the  floor  beside 
him,  Joe  that  instant  passed  by  the  open  door, 
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and  stole  on  to  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  hall. 
Here  he  had  to  risk  the  noise  of  the  rusty  lock 
and  bolts,  but  effecting  this  with  as  rapid  a 
hand  as  possible,  he  had  just  opened  the  door 
an  inch  or  so,  when  Trusler,  hearing  the  sound, 
rushed  into  the  hall  Here  for  a  perilous 
moment  or  two  there  was  a  struggle  as  for  life 
and  death,  for  with  one  hand  the  gamekeeper 
tried  to  hurl  the  boy  back,  with  the  other  to 
close- the  door  again.  But  the  force  used  on  the 
other  side  was  much  too  great ;  it  was  resolutely 
pushed  open,  and  the  police  crowded  in.  Seeing 
this,  Trusler  sprung  back  towards  the  kitchen, 
as  though  with  some  intent  to  hide  his  nefarious 
employment ;  but  the  sergeant  was  as  quick  as 
he  was. 

"We  have,  I  fear/'  he  said,  pointing  ironic- 
ally to  the  pFecious  work  of  art  upon  the 
table,  "disturbed  you  at  a  busy  moment." 

The  terror  of  the  villain  was  something 
strange  to  see.  He  stood  there  tongue-bound, 
hand-bound,  and  yet  trembling ;  but  when  the 
sergeant  had  bidden  his  men  do  their  duty, 
a  desperate  struggle  ensued,  during  which  the 
villain,  seeing  the  impossibility  of  escape, 
made  a  rush  at  Joe. 
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"  It  is  to  you,  is  it,  I  owe  this  ?" 

"  No/'  answered  the  sergeant,  "  Joseph 
Fulwood  knows  little  of  your  proceedings. 
Your  own  acts  have  entrapped  you,  and  many 
eyes  have  been  upon  you.  Policemen,  handcuff 
and  remove  the  man;  he  is  charged  with 
robbery  in  the  dwelling-house  of  Colonel  Robert 
Cotton." 

Trusler  made  a  further  desperate  resistance, 
and  seizing  the  loaded  gun,  tried  to  shoot  the 
first  man  who  approached  him.  But  it  was 
wrested  from  him,  and  presently  he  was  hand- 
cuffed, and  led  away. 

The  sergeant  stayed  behind,  and  made  many 
inquiries  of  Joe. 

"  It  was  fortunate  you  succeeded  in  opening 
the  door,  for  it  saved  us  some  trouble.  Colonel 
Cotton  is  summoned,  and  will  be  here  in 
the  morning,  for  he  has  been  for  some  time 
well  informed  as  to  this  man's  proceedings. 
The  first  hint  he  had  was  from  one  of  the 
tenants,  who  had  noticed  the  fellow's  proceedings 
with  respect  to  the  game  and  garden-stuff  Not 
content  with  the  gain  thus  made,  he  lately 
visited  London,  and  opened  a  fresh  agency 
in  Leadenhall  Market  for  the  sale  of  game. 
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He  also  presented  himself  to  the  owners  of 
rare  book  and  antiquarian  shops,  and  treated 
as  to  the  sale  of  many  rare  articles.  But  these 
gentlemen,  suspecting  from  the  gamekeeper's 
personal  appearance  and  illiterate  conversation, 
that  some  fraud  was  in  the  case,  communicated 
with  Colonel  Cotton  ;  and  we,  who  were  already 
on  the  knave's  track,  only  waited  to  entrap 
him  at  a  right  moment.  He  had  offered,  as  we 
knew,  two  ancient  and  most  costly  Bibles,  as 
well  as  some  rare  antiquities,  at  half  their 
worth  ;  and  as  the  gentlemen  with  whom  he 
had  opened  negotiations  had  aifected,  in 
order  to  meet  the  ends  of  justice,  to  make 
arrangements,  so  as  to  receive  the  goods  in 
town  the  day  after  to-morrow,  we  knew  pretty 
well  that  to-night  would  prove  our  time  for 
action,  as  indeed  it  has  proved/' 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Joe,  "  my  mind  is  relieved  of 
a  great  trouble.  I  have  known  for  some  time 
that  Trusler  was  a  great  rogue.  But  I  knew 
not  how  to  act — though  guided  by  what  you 
had  said  to  me,  I  lost  no  opportunity  of 
watching  him.  If  you  and  your  men  had  not 
fortunately  been  here  to-night,  I  feel  that  I 
must  have  done  one  of  two  things — either 
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raised  an  alarm  in  the  village,  or  had  an 
encounter  with  him,  in  the  hope,  perhaps,  of 
rescuing  what  master  had  prized.  As  it  is,  I 
can  now  speak  freely/' 

"  You  can  do  so,  Joe,  for  Colonel  Cotton 
thinks  very  favourably  of  you." 

In  the  morning,  the  colonel  arrived,  the 
depositions  were  taken,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours  the  gamekeeper  was  sent  to  jail, 
there  to  await  his  trial.  This  taking  place  at 
the  ensuing  county  assizes,  he  was  then  con- 
victed and  transported  for  life. 

In  his  several  visits  to  the  hall,  the  colonel 
said  but  little  to  Joe.  He  had  the  antiquities 
and  books  removed  back  to  their  ancient 
places,  and  the  keys  of  the  rooms  brought  to 
him.  He  also  laid  claim  to  all  the  goods  found 
in  Trusler's  cottage,  and  they  were  consigned 
once  more  to  the  ancient  garrets.  And  when, 
at  the  end  of  February,  he  prepared  to  return 
to  the  hunting  county  where  he  usually  resided, 
he  sent  for  Joe  to  the  village  inn,  at  which 
he  had  been  staying  since  the  gamekeeper's 
misdeeds  required  his  presence. 

"  Now,  Joe/'  he  said,  with  his  accustomed 
haughty  voice,  "  I  am  going  to  prove  if  you 
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are  as  honest  as  I  thiiik  you  are.  You  have 
to  mind  the  hall,  and  see  no  thieves  enter  ;  and 
to  this  end  I  shall  leave  the  keys  of  all  the 
rooms  with  you.  But  at  your  peril  enter  them 
for  any  other  purpose  than  to  see  they  are 
secure.  I  warn  you  on  this  point,  because 
I  know  you  have  been  trained  by  those  who 
had  foolish  ideas,  and  think  as  they  did.  I  refer 
to  the  museum  and  library,  as  you  well  know. 
Mind,  never  touch  anything  therein — it  is 
my  positive  command.  Thousands  of  pounds 
were  spent  in  the  old-fashioned  worthless 
rubbish  that  lumbers  them ;  which,  instead, 
ought  to  have  been  saved  as  property  for  me. 
This  lumber  I  am  bound  to  take  care  of,  to 
make  good  the  smallest  loss,  and  at  my  death 
leave  to  the  next  heir.  But  it  shall  have  no 
care  from  me.  It  shall  rot  and  drop  away, 
and  if  it  do  so,  all  the  better/'  He  spoke 
these  words  with  a  ferocious  bitterness,  terrible 
to  hear,  and  paused,  as  though  to  add  to  the 
impression  he  wished  they  should  make. 

"For  the  rest/'  he  presently  continued,  "your 
chief  business  is  to  attend  to  the  garden 
and  orchard,  and  make  both  as  productive  as 
you  can.  The  person  who  Avill  come  here  from 
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the  distant  town  every  Friday  to  fetch  the 
produce,  will  pay  you  your  wages.  The  shoot- 
ing and  land  I  have  let,  and  I  would  I  could 
the  hall,  but  I  am  bound  not  to  do  so,  or  leave 
it  untenanted.  Now,  remember,  I  shall  be 
often  here  when  you  least  expect  it,  and  any 
infringement  of  my  wishes  will  insure  your 
instant  dismissal/' 

Speaking  thus,  he  pointed  to  a  lot  of  keys 
on  the  table,  bid  Joe  take  them,  and  go. 

On  his  way  home  through  the  village,  Joe 
called  to  see  Lucy  and  Miss  Mildred,  and  to 
speak  to  the  doctor. 

"  Well,  Joe,''  said  the  latter,  "  the  possession 
of  the  keys  insures  a  good  deal,  in  spite  of 
Colonel  ;Cotton's  foolish  commands.  You  can, 
at  least,  light  occasional  fires  in  museum  and 
library,  and  remove  gathering  dust  and  mildew. 
This  will  be  something,  and  spare  many  things 
from  absolute  ruin.  When  sunny  weather 
comes,  you  may  risk  the  chance  of  occasionally 
opening  the  shutters,  and  letting  in  the  sun  ; 
though  I  do  not  doubt  the  colonel  will  strictly 
keep  his  word,  and  be  a  witness  when  you  least 
expect  it  to  what  you  are  doing.5' 

"I  don't  doubt  that,  sir." 
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"Never  mind,  every  good  cause  has  some 
risk  annexed  to  it.  Any  care  you  take  of  the 
museum,  will  but  be  an  obedience  to  both  the 
wishes  of  the  dead  and  the  living.  Mr  Charles 
will  be  with  us,  I  daresay,  this  summer,  to 
approve  of  what  you  do ;  for  he  is  going  abroad 
in  the  autumn  for  some  time,  but  not  without 
bidding  us  farewell/' 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  him,  sir ;  and 
now  Trusler's  gone,  I  hope  Mrs  Walton 
will  not  object  to  Lucy  coming  to  the  hall 
sometimes  ?" 

l(  Certainly  not.  Lucy  has  already  bargained, 
that  if  you  got  the  keys,  she  should  go  and 
help  you  in  the  museum.  This  she  shall  do, 
for  she  is,  as  my  wife  often  says,  the  handiest 
little  girl  in  the  world,  and  the  best." 

So  Joe  arranged  a  visit  with  Lucy,  and  went 
home  much  happier  in  heart  than  he  had  been 
for  some  time.  Through  the  week  which  ensued, 
he  was  very  busy  in  making  the  place  more 
comfortable.  He  would  have  been  very  happy 
now,  but  for  the  coldness  which  lay  betwixt 
him  and  old  Prue,  and  his  sad  anxiety  about 
little  Nell. 

Meanwhile,    however,    though    he    did    not 
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know  it,  constant  inquiries  were  being  made 
after  the  child,  and  she  had  been  traced,  and 
the  clue  then  lost  several  times.  But  at  this 
date,  which  was  at  the  close  of  February,  and 
when  the  weather  was  cold  and  very  snowy,  she 
was  heard  of  in  a  village  about  five  miles  from 
Dove  Hall,  and  which  lay  across  the  great 
moor  that  stretched  out  from  beyond  the  forest 
lane.  She  had  been  selling  laces,  toasting-forks, 
and  such  things,  and  had  gone  her  way,  it 
was  supposed,  to  another  village.  Bidden  to 
pursue  the  clue,  the  mounted  policeman  tra- 
versed the  solitary  moor  all  that  afternoon ; 
sometimes  tracking  small  naked  footsteps  in 
the  snow,  sometimes  losing  them  altogether. 
He  turned  aside  ;  he  searched  clumps  of  furze  ; 
he  dismounted  and  entered  thick  copses  of 
brushwood,  all  to  no  purpose;  so  as  evening 
grew,  and  thick  snow-clouds  obscured  the  moon, 
he  turned  into  the  lane  which  led  to  the  village. 
Some  hours  before  this  time,  whilst  old  Aunt 
Prue  was  seated  beside  her  fire,  her  tea  over, 
her  knitting  in  her  hand,  and  her  thoughts 
busy  with  the  shadow  which  had  fallen  between 
her  and  her  dear  boy,  there  came  a  little  tap 
upon  the  door — a  feeble  tap,  just  on  that  part 
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of  it  which  a  child  might  reach,  or  a  dog  brush 
against. 

"  What 's  that  ?"  she  asked. 

But  there  came  no  answer,  only  another 
little  feeble  tap. 

She  was  stubborn  in  her  will  and  pride,  and 
always  imagining  that  the  child  would  come, 
or  that  Joe  would  try  to  soften  her  heart  by 
some  little  stratagem,  she  kept  resolutely  in 
her  chair.  But  when  no  other  tap  came,  and 
her  ear  was  caught  by  a  low,  long-drawn  sigh 
of  woe,  she  could  master  her  curiosity  no  longer, 
but  rising,  went  to  the  door.  She  had  only  the 
firelight  to  guide  her  very  dim  sight,  for  she 
burned  no  candle,  but  she  could  see  enough  to 
judge  that  a  child  was  seated  on  the  step, 
with  an  abundance  of  light  dishevelled  hair, 
and  a  haggard,  starved,  beseeching  face.  She 
had  only  a  tippet  on  her  shoulders,  no  shoes 
on  her  feet,  and  a  few  toasting-forks  and  other 
things  were  scattered  on  the  snow  beside  her. 
The  child  might  be  apathetic  from  cold  and 
fatigue ;  for  though  she  slightly  turned  her 
head,  she  neither  rose  nor  spoke,  and  Prue, 
stubborn  in  her  pride,  did  nothing  but  reclose 
the  door,  and  safely  fasten  it. 
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"  Joe,"  she  muttered  to  herself,  "  should  know 
me  Ketter  than  to  think  a  farce  of  this  sort 
would  win  my  pity.  I'll  take  no  child  in 
against  my  will,  much  less  a  child  of  those 
that  wronged  him."  So  there  she  sat,  crushing 
all  the  charity  which  was  in  her  heart,  and  all 
the  mercy  which  for  herself  she  nightly  prayed. 

She  could  hear  the  snow  descending  faster 
and  faster,  and  the  wind  sweep  through  and 
through  the  leafless  trees,  and  yet  she  still  sat 
obdurate.  But  presently  a  horse  came  tramp, 
tramp  along  the  snowy  lane,  stopped  suddenly 
— some  one  dismounted,  came  towards  the  door, 
shook  it,  and  called  loudly. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?"  asked  old  Prue. 

"  Have  you  seen  a  child,  or  have  you  taken 
one  in?'' 

"  No,"  replied  old  Prue  resolutely ;  "  I  want 
no  children  here." 

"Open  the  door,"  called  the  policeman,  for 
such  it  was,  resolutely  and  loudly,  and  he 
tugged  at  the  latch  as  he  spoke. 

Very  reluctantly  old  Prue  opened  her  door. 
The  snow  swept  blinding  in,  so  that  great  flakes 
fell  upon  the  floor  and  on  the  furniture  around. 

"You've    had   the   child    here/'    said    the 
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policeman,  stepping  into  the  kitchen,  and  point- 
ing to  the  door.  "  See,  the  snow  hasn't  effaced 
her  naked  footprints,  or  the  impression  of  where 
she  sat ;  see,  too,  there  are  the  miserable  goods 
she  carried — the  toasting-forks,  the  boot-laces, 
and  skewers." 

Prue  glanced  towards  the  door,  and  dull  of 
vision  as  she  was,  she  could  just  see  the  things 
as  they  began  to  be  concealed  by  little  funereal 
heaps  of  snow. 

"Yes,  a  child  was  here/'  spoke  stubborn 
Prue ;  "  but  that  was  no  reason  why  I  should 
take  her  in  against  my  will  and  conscience." 

At  that  instant  loud  voices  could  be  heard 
far  away  in  the  lane,  and  as  the  wind  swept 
roughly  towards  the  moor,  the  sound  was  borne 
along  so  as  to  be  heard  near  the  cottage.  The 
policeman  strode  back  to  the  step,  and  listened 
attentively. 

"  Ah ! "  he  said,  turning  his  face  towards 
Prue  the  moment  after,  and  speaking  in  a  tone 
which,  for  its  grave  severity,  made  her  heart 
quail,  "some  of  our  men  have  found  the  poor 
little  creature,  though  seemingly  dead ;  they 
are  carrying  the  body  into  the  hall,  and  one  of 
them  is  going  for  Dr  Walton.  You  see,  if  you 
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had  let  her  in,  you  might  have  saved  her. 
Vile  wretch,  and  soulless  Christian,  this  deed 
be  on  your  head ! "  Thus  saying,  the  man 
slammed  to  the  door  with  the  hand  of  a  giant, 
so  that  its  loud  clap  resounded  far  and  wide, 
and  the  moment  after  he  had  mounted,  and 
could  be  heard  riding  towards  the  hall. 

Wrong  as  her  conduct  had  been,  old  Prue  did 
not  deserve  this  bitter  reproach  ;  her  heart  was 
the  tenderest  and  warmest  in  the  world ;  she 
would  have  sheltered  the  poorest  wayfarer — 
shared  her  last  crust  with  the  greatest  sinner ; 
but  she  erred  through  reason  of  her  exceeding 
love  for  Joe,  and  as  in  many  of  us,  her  virtues 
had  their  weak  side.  She  loved  so  warmly  as 
to  be  almost  incapable  of  forgiving  those  who 
had  wronged,  however  indirectly,  the  one  she 
loved ;  and  though  poor  little  Nell  had  never 
done  anything  but  love  Joe,  yet  her  mother 
had  acted  evilly  by  him,  and  this  was  sufficient 
to  make  Prue's  heart  as  hard  as  stone  against 
the  poor  child's  kith  and  kin.  Old  Prue  was  no 
casuist,  and  quite  incapable  of  judging  the 
niceties  of  right  and  wrong. 

Trembling  from  head  to  foot,  she  tottered  to 
her  chair,  and  sitting  down,  wept  bitterly. 
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Could  it  be  possible  the  child  was  dead  ?  And  if 
she  were,  what  would  Joe  say  ?  Would  he  not 
hate  his  old  aunt,  and  accuse  her  of  having 
killed  little  Nell  ?  Yes  he  would,  he  who  was 
so  good,  and  to  whom  she  owed  so  much  ! 

The  clock  struck  eight,  and  nine,  and  ten, 
and  still  she  sat  there  in  her  great  and  desolate 
agony,  half  hoping  Joe  would  come  even  to 
upbraid  her;  anything  was  better  than  this 
appalling  dread  and  loneliness.  The  fire  died 
down — the  candle  burned  low — the  wind  blew 
— the  snow  touched  the  window-panes  with  a 
muffled  sound ;  old  Prue  was  very  cold — chill 
in  heart  and  body. 

At  last  she  rose,  and  opening  her  door, 
listened  there ;  but  the  solitude  was  still  more 
intense  without  than  within.  She  could  bear 
no  more  of  this  soul's  agony,  so  she  resolved  to 
go  forth,  and  make  her  way  if  possible  to  the 
hall,  though  the  snow  and  her  blindness  were 
great  obstacles.  She  therefore  put  on  her 
bonnet  and  old  red  clock,  tied  some  list  about 
her  shoes,  that  she  might  not  fall,  and  taking 
her  stick  in  her  hand,  set  forth. 

It  was  a  long  and  even  dangerous  journey  for 
her,  for  there  was  the  river  on  one  hand,  and 
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deep  woods  on  the  other;  but  by  trailing  her 
stick  along  the  ground,  she  managed  to  guide 
herself  aright.  She  reached  the  opening  to  the 
hall,  then  the  horse-block,  then  the  old  nail- 
studded  doorway,  but  no  one  answered  her 
repeated  knocks.  She  then  lifted  the  latch, 
and  going  in,  guided  herself  to  the  great 
kitchen.  At  the  entrance  she  stood,  for  her  dim 
eyes  could  catch  the  glare  of  the  strong  fire- 
light, and  her  ear  detect  movements  and  low- 
spoken  words. 

On  she  went  a  little  nearer,  when  some  one 
said:  "If  this  poor  child  had  been  found  but 
one  half-hour  before,  she  might  have  been 
saved ;  now  I  see  no  chance ;  the  struggle 
for  mastery  between  life  and  death  is  too 
terrible ! " 

"  0  my  little  sister — 0  poor  Nell ! "  wept 
a  voice  which  Aunt  Prue's  ear  told  her  was 
that  of  Joe's. 

Her  knees  tottered — her  heart  died  within 
her  breast — her  remorse  was  veiy  great.  She 
drew  a  little  nearer  to  the  settle  on  which  she 
could  see  the  child  was  lying,  attended  by  the 
doctor,  and  near  whom  Joe  stood,  and  laid  her 
hand  upon  the  boy's  shoulder. 
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"Lad,"  she  said  entreatingly,  "thou  must 
forgive  me." 

Joe  made  no  reply — his  heart  was  only 
touched  the  more — he  wept  more  bitterly. 

Prue  drew  still  nearer;  her  dim  eyes  could 
see  the  motionless  child's  face,  and  its  intense 
likeness  to  that  of  Joe.  Her  remorse  grew — 
her  deep  penitence  also. 

"  Eh,  lad,"  she  said,  "  I  wish  I  had  taken  the 
child  in — she  is  so  like  thee  !  Joe,  forgive  me 
— I  am  very  sorry." 

"0  Prue,  Prue,"  wept  the  lad,  "why  didst 
thou  do  this  against  me  ?  And  as  he  said  this, 
he  put  his  arms  about  the  aged  creature's  neck, 
and  sobbed  as  though  his  heart  would  break. 

"  Come,"  said  Dr  Walton  gravely,  "  you  must 
not  be  weak,  Joe.  Did  not  you  say  that  your 
bed  and  chamber  were  well  aired,  and  wood  on 
the  hearth  ready  to  light  ?  If  so,  go  up  and 
put  the  room  ready.  I  see  little  chance  of 
saving  this  poor  little  thing's  life  ;  but  she  will 
be  better  in  bed  than  here,  and  the  risk  will  be 
less  in  a  more  equable  temperature." 

Joe  hastened  to  obey,  and  old  Prue,  taking 
off  her  cloak  and  bonnet,  began  at  once  to  assist 
the  doctor,  who  had  put  leeches  on  the  poor 
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child's  chest,  whilst  he  had  again  sent  off  one  of 
the  policemen  to  his  surgery  for  medicines. 
When  the  poor  little  thing's  breathing  became 
somewhat  less  difficult,  she  was  carefully  wrapped 
up  in  a  blanket,  and  carried  across  the  court- 
yard to  Joe's  room,  which  was  now  nicely  warm 
with  a  great  fire,  and  the  bed  made  comfortable. 
Here,  through  that  very  sad  and  solemn  night, 
the  doctor  and  old  Prue  and  Joe  watched, 
whilst  one  of  the  policemen  waited  kindly 
beside  the  kitchen-fire,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  go 
any  necessary  errand  to  the  village.  Even  little 
Punch  jumped  up  on  to  the  bed,  and  strove  by 
many  an  unseen  caress  to  help  those  who  were 
so  unremitting  in  their  tenderness. 

Yet  all  through  that  night,  little  Nell  remained 
nearer  to  death  than  life ;  the  doctor  said  there 
was  no  hope,  and  Joe's  grief  was  extreme. 

As  the  cold  gray  daylight  broke,  old  Prue 
went  forth  to  the  stone  staircase,  and  stood 
alone.  Her  agony  of  spirit  and  remorse 
were  both  very  great,  and  there,  solitary  as 
she  stood,  she  prayed  to  be  forgiven,  and 
that  the  child  might  be  spared  even  for  the 
sake  of  Joe,  who  had  been  so  good  to  her. 

Yet    for   many  hours    the    child    lay  very 
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ill,  but  eventually,  through  Dr  "Walton's  un- 
remitting watchfulness,  a  slight  change  for 
the  better  took  place,  and  a  few  hours  subse- 
quently, all  immediate  danger  was  past. 
Through  this  great  extremity,  old  Prue  nursed 
the  child  with  the  utmost  care,  and  as  soon 
as  it  was  possible,  she  was  carried  to  her 
cottage,  where  there  was  more  warmth  and 
comfort.  Here,  through  a  long  illness  of  some 
months,  old  Prue,  assisted  by  the  kind  min- 
istrations of  Molly,  Peggy,  Lucy,  and  Miss 
Mildred,  officiated  as  the  tenderest  mother  to 
little  Nell,  and  this  lengthened  companionship 
drew  her  heart  towards  the  child,  till  her  preju- 
dices vanished  as  ice  melts  in  the  presence  of 
the  sun.  Whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  little  Nell, 
as  she  began  to  recover,  had  dawning  recol- 
lection of  old  Prue's  loom,  and  its  tick-tack, 
of  old  Muff  the  cat,  and  of  the  sweet  hay- 
cocks in  the  fields  about  the  solitary  farm. 
Her  old  aunt's  unceasing  penitential  tenderness 
renewed  her  love,  and  by  the  time  the  little 
child  had  fully  recovered,  their  hearts  were 
one.  Old  Prue's  home  was  no  longer  soli- 
tary, her  hours  no  longer  weary ;  soon  she 
had  tender  hands  to  minister  to  her  in  her 
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blindness,  and  assist  her  in  house  and  garden  \ 
and  when  good  food,  kindly  treatment,  and 
daily  attendance  at  the  village  school  had 
had  time  to  beget  their  precious  effects  upon 
the  little  child,  she  was  one  whom  all  who 
knew  her  learned  to  love,  for  nature  Jiad 
fashioned  her  in  her  kindliest  mould,  so  that 
vice  and  its  associations  had  not  corrupted 
her,  whilst  even  its  traces  soon  utterly  van- 
ished. Joe  loved  his  little  sister  more  tenderly 
than  ever,  and  once  again  he  and  old  Prue 
were  the  dearest  of  friends. 

"Lad,"  she  would  often  say,  "thou  must 
ever  be  forgiving  me,  for  I  can  never  forgive 
myself,  though  my  sin  grew  out  of  my  exces? 
of  love  for  thee." 

Did  he  not  forgive  her?  Oh  yes,  indeed 
he  did — she  was  so  good  and  true.  Have 
we  not  all  frailties?  something  to  forgive  in 
each  other,  for  we  only  become  perfect  as 
our  knowledge  and  humility  grow. 

As  time  wore  on,  and  Joe  was  still  the 
solitary  inmate  of  the  hall,  Lucy  and  Nell,  in 
coming  to  and  fro,  were  often  helpmates  to  him. 

They  assisted  in  dusting  and  cleaning  the 
museum  and  library ;  they  kept  watch  when 
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fires  were  lighted,  or  the  shutters  a  little 
opened  to  let  in  the  sun,  and  gave  notice  when 
strangers  approached  the  hall.  For  Joe,  from 
time  to  time,  was  conscious  that  he  was 
watched  ;  but  he  acted  so  prudently  as  to  elude 
all  suspicion,  and  yet  neither  dust  nor  ruin  fell 
on  the  treasures  his  master  had  loved. 

When  Mr  Charles  paid  Dr  "Walton  a  few  days' 
quiet  visit  ere  he  went  abroad,  Joe  had  learned 
the  secret  that  he  and  Miss  Mildred  loved  each 
other ;  and  now,  after  an  absence  of  more  than 
three  years,  Joe  heard  from  Molly  that  he  had 
returned,  and  that  he  and  Miss  Mildred,  who  was 
in  London,  were  to  be  married.  But  as  there  was 
some  secrecy  in  the  matter,  Joe  nor  Lucy  knew 
no  particulars,  for  Miss  Mildred,  having  many 
relatives  at  a  distance,  was  often  from  home. 

Joe  was  now  nineteen,  and  except  on  two 
occasions,  he  had  never  seen  Colonel  Cotton 
since  his  interview  with  him  at  the  village  inn. 
The  colonel's  health  had  become  infirm,  and 
he  rarely  travelled  in  winter;  but  now  spring 
was  approaching,  he  sent  Joe  word  that  he 
should  be  at  the  hall  shortly.  Joe  had  therefore 
to  be  more  than  usually  circumspect,  but  the  weeks 
passed  by,  and  yet  the  colonel  did  not  come. 
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One  morning  in  May,  Nell  and  Lucy,  riding 
old  Barrel,  came  to  spend  the  day  with  him. 
The  sun  lay  rich  and  warm,  the  flowers  were 
abundant  in  the  garden ;  so  as  it  was  the  anni- 
versary of  his  dear  old  master's  birthday,  and 
the  shutters  of  the  museum  and  library  had 
been  long  closed,  Joe  resolved  to  run  the  risk  of 
opening  them  for  a  few  hours,  and  to  let  the 
children  make  the  rooms  gay  with  the  flowers 
Mr  Cotton  had  loved.  When  the  shutters  were 
therefore  opened,  the  warm  sun  let  in,  the  things 
set  in  holiday  array,  the  flowers  gathered  and 
put  here  and  there,  few  would  have  thought  how 
long  oblivion  and  silence  had  reigned  within 
these  rooms,  or  but  for  the  right  interpretation 
of  the  simple  humble  duties  of  daily  life,  what 
ruin  might  otherwise  have  settled  down. 

The  afternoon  had  come,  and  once  more  Joe 
and  the  little  girls,  accompanied  by  Punch, 
had  come  in  to  view  their  handiwork,  when 
suddenly  the  intense  stillness  was  broken  by  the 
sound  of  approaching  carriage-wheels,  and  a 
moment  more,  a  vehicle  had  turned  into  the 
courtyard,  and  some  hand  knocked  loudly  at 
the  door. 

"  The  colonel ! "  said  Joe,  turning  as  pale  as 
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death.  "  We  shall  be  found  out ;  Lucy,  shut  the 
shutters;  Nell,  take  away  the  flowers.'7  But 
ere  this  wrong  could  be  perpetrated  on  these 
sweet  old  rooms,  a  lady  and  gentleman,  dressed 
in  mourning,  came  quickly  along  the  sunny 
terrace,  and  leaning  on  one  of  the  broad  stone 
sills,  looked  in. 

"  How  beautiful ! "  they  said  together  ;  "  how 
good  of  Joe !  But  why  so  deadly  pale  and 
stricken,  Joe,  why  is  Lucy  so  terrified  ? " 

"  We  thought  it  the  colonel,  sir,"  replied  Joe  ; 
"  not  you  and  Miss  Mildred." 

"  My  wife,  Joe  !  we  were  married  a  fortnight 
since,  and  there  is  no  cause  for  further  terror ; 
the  colonel  is  dead,  and  I  am  master  here." 

Joe,  moving  mechanically  as  it  were,  opened 
a  glass-door,  and  lets  the  dear  master  and  mis- 
tress in.  Then  he  could  not  speak,  his  emotion 
and  revulsion  of  feeling  were  both  so  great. 

"  We  owe  so  much  of  this  to  you,  Joe,  how 
are  we  to  reward  you  and  our  other  little 
MUSEUM  KEEPERS  ?" 

"  We  want  no  other  reward,  sir,  than  to  have 
you  home  and  master  here." 

More  than  a  dozen  years  have  now  gone  by, 
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and  Joe,  thoroughly  trained  as  a  scientific  agri- 
culturist, is  bailiff  and  steward  at  Dove  Hall. 
A  good  house  was  built  for  him,  and  thither 
he  brought  Lucy  home  as  his  wife.  There 
the  cradle  now  rocks,  the  old  coffer  stands 
and  receives  her  knickknacks  and  ribbons, 
and  the  ancient  carved  chair  is  placed  beside 
the  parlour-fire.  Old  Molly  and  Peggy  still 
live  on  their  little  freehold,  which  at  their 
death  they  have  bequeathed  to  Joe,  for  they 
love  him,  and  are  ever  serving  him.  Old 
Prue  still  lingers,  though  in  extreme  old  age 
and  total  blindness ;  but  Nell  is  her  true 
minister  in  house  and  garden,  for  Mr  Cotton 
having  settled  a  little  annuity  on  the  poor 
old  woman,  as  a  reward  for  Joe's  incom- 
parable fidelity,  her  circumstances  are  easy, 
and  Nell's  happy  life  is  passed  in  attending 
to  the  garden,  the  poultry,  and  the  bees, 
for  in  these  occupations  she  takes  infinite 
delight,  and  thus  adds  to  their  income  by  her 
industry.  She  is  indeed  old  Prue's  best  earthly 
comfort,  and  when  the  girl's  tender  hand  leads 
or  assists  her,  even  now  the  aged  woman 
recollects,  with  penitential  shame,  that  un- 
heeded tap  upon  the  door. 
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Mr  Cotton's  Museum  is  now  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  Peak,  for  he  has  greatly 
enlarged  and  enriched  it.  As  ardent  an  anti- 
quary as  his  uncle,  his  views  are  wider,  his 
knowledge  greater,  and  he  has  written  several 
learned  and  able  books,  which  serve  greatly 
to  elucidate  the  condition  of  our  country  in 
days  which  are  called  pre-historic,  because  they 
come  before  all  record  or  written  history.  The 
Museum,  thus  so  rich  and  admirable,  attracts 
the  curiosity  of  many  visitors  as  well  as 
strangers  from  far  countries,  who  come  to  see, 
to  study,  and  compare ;  and  often  to  them, 
as  they  turn  over  skeletons  and  skulls,  vases 
and  bowls,  rich  coins  and  precious  jewels, 
Mr  Cotton  tells  the  story  of  those  who  pre- 
served many  of  the  richest  of  these  valuable 
things  from  theft,  neglect,  and  ruin. 


THE   END. 
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